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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE Sartors’ Magazinge anD SEAMEN’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SzamEN’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

{t is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter. for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, 
at the rate of one dollar per hundred. : 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief aneedotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society 


\ 


. 


In making remittances for supscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Office Money Order. if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money 
but always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to Jifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually 


an absolute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register let- 
ters whenever requested to do so. 
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THE ANTWERP MARINERS’ INSTITUTE AND CHURCH. 


We referred in our last MAaGaAzInn, to the services in connection 
with the dedication of this building, which took place in the month of 


August. We now present upon our next page, an engraving of the 


front elevation of the edifice. Many friends of this work who have 


visited Antwerp, and witnessed, for themselves, endeavors made for years 


past to minister to their temporal and spiritual blessing, will rejoice 


over the provision of such an instrument to that end. From the va- 


rious records in connection with the dedication and opening of the 


Tnstitute, which have been sent to us, we extract as follows: 
“One of the most pleasing features of the Antwerp Institution is its union 


between the English and American people. The following short speech was made 


by Vice-Consul Fuchs, of the United States of America, on the day of opening: 
“‘My Lord:—I feel myself greatly honored by being called upon to second this 


resolution. Yesterday Mr. Kind, the Consul of the German Empire, called upon 


me to express his regret in being suddenly called away after promising to take part 


in the ceremony, and to show his sympathy in the Institution, he left a subscrip- 


tion with me. - I also sincerely regret my esteemed friend, Mr. Weaver's, the Unit- 
ed States Consul, absence. He would have acquitted himself in this most agreeable 


_ task far better than I really am able to do, and 1 feel sorry indeed that he should 


not be represented here by an abler interpreter than myself. Still, knowing the 
feelings of his heart, I can emphatically declare in his name that he took and 
always takes the warmest interest in the welfare of this institution, in the form- 


ation of which he bore a most active part. I most sincerely ‘unite with my esteem- 


ed friend, in expressing my sanguine hope that mariners of the Great Republic, 
may find in this new-born institution, ample opportunities of promoting their 


“moral, intellectual and spiritual welfare. I beg to second the resolution, that the 
cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Right Hon. the Harl of Aber- 


y 


deen, to their Excellencies the British and United States Ministers, to the Consuls, 


-to the Burgomasters of Brusscls and Antwerp and to J. Herbert Tritton, Hsq.” 


At the inauguration services, Mr. C. P. Dixon, Treasurer of the Institute Building 


Fund read a financial statement which showed that only some £500 more was re- 
quired to meet the cash payments, Donations were then given in to the handsome 
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amount of £155; £35 by, Lord Aberdeen; £23 by Mr. Joseph Weatherley ; Rev. 
Mr. Faulkner added £30 to a previous subscription of £39; Mr. Hunter added £10 
to his previous £20; Mr. Robbins £5. There appeared to be no doubt but every 
franc required would be forthcoming. 


Our readers will be pleased to hear of the interest manifested in this new under- 
taking for seamen, by an old friend of their and of our work,—the Countess of 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. At a Sunday evening service recently held, in the Institute, 
Chaplain Marruews read a letter just received by him from that lady, as follows: 


“Rey. Sir:—At my son’s request I open letters addressed to him during his ab- 
sence in Switzerland. I have read with pleasure the account of the inauguration 


ANTWERP MARINERS’ CHURCH. 


of the Mariners Institute, and have forwarded it to him. I beg to enclo 

for £5 toward the balance still due to the building fund.” ce: ape Ssee 
that this £5 made up the noble sum of £50 received from the Aberdeen family alone 

for the new building and mission. The Countess takes the deepest interest in the 
welfare of sailors, since her own son honored that profession, by an active discharge 
of its arduous duties, till he was drowned at sea. The facts of this sad event will 
still be fresh in the recollection of many, and scarcely an American ship arrives at 
Antwerp from New York or Boston, without the Aberdeen libraries on board; the 
gift of these books being one of the mightiest agencies to elevate seamen. 
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[From the Popular Science Monthly, August, 1876.] 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF STEAM. 
\ 


BY JOHN 8. HITTELL. 


In a newspaper notice of alate book the critic complains that it is 
‘“an apotheosis of steam,” an offense which he does not explain, but 
he conveys the inference that the book mentioned attributes to steam 
and to its age too much influence and importance in human life. He 
raises the question whether steam deserves apotheosis, and I answer 
affirmatively, undertaking to prove that, with its associate forces, it 
has conferred upon mankind, benefits of vast, and, if considered ab- 
solutely, of unparalleled value; that the period since Watt’s machine 
came into use deserves to rank as the leading era in history; and that 
it demunds from us more study than either of the preceding ages 
of the past, iron, bronze, or stone, though they lasted much longer 
ae heretofore occupied much greater prominence in historical 
study. 

: STEAM HAS TREBLED CIVILIZING NATIONALITIES. 


Modern civilization belongs to the Euraryan—the Teutonic, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic and Greek—nationalites which migrated from Asia 
in the remote past to Europe, whence some of them passed over to 
other parts of the world, carrying their culture, their energy, and 
their high capacity for further progress, with them. The Asiatics, the 
Africans, and the aboriginal Americans and Polynesians, have for 
the last four centuries acted a part so subordinate in the great drama of 
human advancement, that they are like the shadows of a picture; they 
serve mainly as contrasts to bring out the brilliancy of the forms and 
colors in the light. 

The age of steam—the period between 1770 and 1875—has trebled 
the Euraryans who have given us the enlightenment of the present, 
and are the hope of the future. Their number a hundred years ago was 
probably 120,000,000; though Gibbon in the sixty-second note to the 
second chapter of his ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” following Voltaire, who 
was a respectable authority, said that Europe then had 107,000,000 
inhabitants, including twenty-two in Germany, twenty in France, 
twelve in Russia, ten in Italy, eight in Spain and Portugal, eight in 
Great Britain and Ireland, seven in Scandinavia, as many more in 
Turkey, and four each in Hungary and the Netherlands. The facilities 
for getting information then were not so good as now, and, though 
Gibbon was very careful in his statements, yet he probably made a 
mistake in his figures. Kolb, in his ‘‘ Hand-book of Comparative 
Statistics,” (German, and not translated), tells us that France had 
22,500,000 in 1770, Spain nine and one-third in 1765, Germany thirty 
in 1786, and Italy twenty in 1812; and Levi, in his “ History of 
’ British Commerce,” credits Great Britain and Ireland with ten in 
1763. After excluding certain nationalities not of Aryan blood in 
Europe, and adding the British and Spanish colonists in America, we 
may estimate the total number of Euraryans in 1770 at 120,000,000, 
The present number is about 360,000,000, including three hundred in 
Europe, and forty-eight in North America. This great increase, far 
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from being a necessary or natural result of the lapse of time, is entirely 
unexampled. The Roman Empire had about 120,000,000 inhabitants, 
and the same territory after a lapse of eighteen centuries had no more. 
Egypt 3,000 years ago, and Peru and Mexico before the Spanish con- 
quest, had more inhabitants than now. As a general rule, population 
has been nearly stationary; century after century has passed, with 
little difference until we come within the magic influence of steam, 
and then suddenly the Euraryan race, acquiring the power to draw 
larger crops from the soil, to distribute them more evenly, thus pre- 
venting disease and famine, and to visit new and more profitable fields 
of industry, multiplies so as to keep pace with the increased supplies 
of food, and with the demand for labor. 


IT HAS DEVELOPED EDUCATION. 


Education, like civilization, of which it is a large part, belongs 
mainly to the Euraryans. It is the misfortune of the Chinese and 
Japanese that more time is required to learn their hieroglyphical 
writing than to get a liberal education in Teutonic or Latin tongues. 
The Arabs and Hindoos have alphabets, but they have no eminent 
schools, no rich literature, no great city in which their race has reached, 
a leading place in culture. The possession of the alphabet, with the 
books, the schools, the wealth, and the centres of civilization, in the 
temperate zone, where man has the strongest stimulus and the most 
energy for the excercise of his physical and mental faculties, gives to 
Kuraryans the mastery of the fortunes, and almost a monopoly of the 
interest of earth. Progress depends not so much on the number of 
those who come within its national domain, as of those who are under 
its full influence and appreciate its value; that is, the educated people. 
They have increased ninefold since 1770. In that year not one out of 
a hundred adults in Russia and Turkey, not ten in Catholic Europe, 
not thirty in Protestant Europe, could read. Now, about eighty-five 
out of a hundred in the Teutonic, and fifty in the Latin nations, can 
read, or nearly 200,000,000 in all. The gain in education is, however, 
much more than that indicated in the mere increase of those able to 
read. ‘The quality of the learning has improved as much as its quan- 
tity. In the middle of the last century, there were few books worth 
reading in any modern language. A man was not accounted well 
educated unless he were familiar with Latin. So scanty were the lit- 
eratures of French, English and German, that they were considered 
unworthy of the notice of scholars. The student had to read Greek 
and Latin to learn ‘‘ the humanities.” There was no-science save dry 
astronomy and mathematics, little history, little philosophy, little 
poetry. ‘The chemistry, geology, and physiology, which form the bulk 
of our positive knowledge, are products of the steam age; and, instead 
of being dry and remote from the business and associations of practical 
life, they come home to us every day, guarding our health, assisting 
our industry, and influencing our opinions. Ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
and Hindostan, and the prehistoric man in Europe, have been made 
known to us by late research, and even our histories of Greece and 
Rome have required rewriting, to adapt them to the advance of our 
knowledge and philosophy. 
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A large majority of our most instructive books are the product of 
the last hundred years. Of the works sold in the book-stores or loaned 
by the public libraries, at least ninety-five per cent. are new. Nearly . 
all our prose romance, and most of our poetry, history, and miscella- 
neous literature, belong to the steam age, in origin and spirit. We now 
write ten times as many books, and publish fifty times as many vol- 
umes annually, as they did in the last century. The United States 
turn out 2,000 and Great Britain 4,000 new books every year, and the 
other Euraryan nations probably bring the total figure up to 15,000; 
whereas, before the middle of the last century, the number was probably 
not more than 1,500. Besides the books, we have now 7,000 news- 
papers which are new, and in the aggregate furnish as much material 
for reading, and contribute nearly as much to education, as the books. 


THE REVOLUTION OF COMMERCE. 


The commerce of the world has been revolutionized in the age of 
steam. Many obstacles which stood in the way of its development in 
1770 have now been removed. National animosities, sectarian pas- 
sions, popular ignorance, despotic governments, the division of one 
nationality into numerous independent states, and the established 
policies of conquest, balance of power, sectarian intolerance, and trade- 
restriction bred frequent wars, and destroyed confidence in the dura- 
tion of any peace. . Hostilities were waged with little regard for the 
property or persons of non-combatants; and plunder and devastation 
were among the common accompaniments of invasion, and were recog- 
nized as customary rights of the invaders. The uncertainty of enjoy- 
ing accumulated wealth deprived the people of zeal for labor or econ- 
omy. But now there has been a vast change for the better, and com- 
merce and finance have made wonderful advances. International and 
national traffic have risen to proportions which far surpass the wildest 
visions of past ages. 

In the-middle of the last century a turnpike, covered with gravel 
or broken stone, was a rarity even in the neighborhood of the great 
capitals; and for every mile of such road, and for every stage running 
recularly to carry passengers then, there are now a thousand. ‘Tray- 
elers were few, and usually went on horseback. Nota hundred years 
have elapsed since the owners of riding-horses petitioned the English 
Parliament to forbid the establishment of a stage-line which had lately 
been started, and was ruining their business. In 1763 one stage 
left London for Edinburgh each month, taking nearly two weeks to 
make the trip each way; and in 1810 only two hundred and twenty 
travelers entered Paris by stage in an average day. The increase 
has exceeded a thousand-fold. England did not commence building 
canals till 1760, and in the mean time not less than 6,000 miles have 
been built by the Euraryans, at a cost of not less than $500,000,000. 
The shipping of Christendom has risen from 1,500,000 to 15,000,000 
tons, and a third of the increase is in steamers, which make three trips 
for one by a sailing-vessel. ‘They not only carry three times as much 
freight per ton as the sailers, but they take many perishable articles 
which could not go by the slower navigation, and were therefore not 
produced, or were wasted. There has been a vast increase in the con- 
struction and in the number of freight-wagons for common roads ; 
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and the railroads, with an aggregate length of 140,000 miles, and a 
cost of $2,000,000,000, are new. The freight which cost thirty cents a 
ton from London to Manchester, in 1825, now costs one cent. Count- 
ing the macadamized roads, the new and improved wagons, the canals, 
the river and ocean steamboats, the increase in the number, and the 
improvements in the size, pattern, rigging, and speed of sailing-vessels, 
and the railroads, there is no exaggeration in saying that the facilities 
for domestic and foreign commerce have increased one hundred-fold. 
And then the gain in the materials for commerce has been immense. 
Steam-engines furnish a power estimated to be equal to that of 
300,000,000 working-men, and the saving of labor by other machines 
is probably not less. The production of cloth and the manufacture 
of iron have been revolutionized, and the annual consumption of the 
most useful of metals has increased from 200,000 to 12,000,000 tons. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The industrial arts generally have made so much progress, that no ex- 
tensive branch of business is now conducted as it was in the middle of 
the last century. Our houses, our tools, our clothing, our food, our 
trades, and our professions, are different in many important points. 
The farmers have thrown aside the wooden plough, the sickle, and the 
flail, which were their chief implements in 1750. The wooden mould- 
board was excellent as compared with the barbaric plough which had 
no mould-board, and did not throw a furrow to one side, but merely 
scratched the ground, making a ridge on each side of the plough-point. 
While oak was the material, the farmer usually hewed or chopped out 
his own board, and fastened it on his plough; but both the shape and 
the adjustment were bad, and the surface, from the nature of the 
material would never ‘‘ scour” well in the moist earth. I accord to 
Scotland, on what appears to be a preponderance of evidence, the 
credit of producing the first iron mould-board, though the claim is con- 
tested by the United States, where the invention was first generally 
appreciated, and perfected by various small improvements. The sn- 
periority of the iron plough in form, adjustment, and surface, made 
a vast saving in friction ; the furrow was turned over more regularly ; 
the weeds were killed more thoroughly ; the pulverization was better ; 
and the working capacity of the ploughman and the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil were each nearly if not quite doubled; so that now, 
France, with a smaller number of men engaged in the business, yields 
three times as much wheat at an average harvest as it did about 1770. 
Since the farmers are the largest class of producers, and the basis of 
national prosperity, and since ploughing is the most important part of 
their labor, the invention of the iron mould-board deserves to be con- 
sidered one of the greatest contributions to modern civilization, rank- 
ing next to the steam-engine and to movable type, in its influence on 
the general condition of mankind. 

The sickle was superseded by the cradle, with which the farmer 
could cut four times as much, and that by the reaping-machine, with 
which aman can cut five times as much, as with the cradle. The 
scythe gave way to the mowing-machine, and the flail to the thrash- 
img-machine. The steam-plough has not yet been introduced exten- 
sively, but it will doubtless make another revolution. The progress 
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~ made in the drainage of land by pipes, in the drying of fruitsZand 


vegetables by hot air, and the canning of fruits and meats, all are im- 
portant aids to agricultural industry. The breeds of farm-animals 
have been greatly improved. The Ayrshire, the Durham, the Jersey, 
and the Devon, the Cotswold, the Southdown and the Cheviot, the 
Chester and the Berkshire, the Clydesdale and the American trotter, 
have been either started, or for the first time introduced into extensive 
use, in the steam age. 


STEAM’S INFLUENCE ON MINING AND MECHANICS. 


The miner has adopted dynamite and other explosives stronger”and 
safer to handle than the charcoal-powder, and can, at the same time, 
hold and strike the small drill, whereas the large drill needed for 
the weaker powder required one man to hold the drill while another 
was striking. Steam not only hoists the ore and pumps the water, 
but sometimes’ drills the rock. The method of stoping toward the 
shaft has been introduced. More important still is the general edu- 
cation of the superintendents in engineering and chemistry. The 
process of separating gold and silver from the earthy and rocky mat- 
ter which hold them in a state of nature are new in their principal 
features. 

All the prominent mechanical occupations have felt the influences 
of our progressive time, and many have been added to the list. Nearly 
every labor-saving machine has called a new trade into existence. 
The builders of stationary engines, of locomotives and of railway-cars, 
the boiler-maker, the steam, the railway, and the gas engineers, the 
gas-fitter, and the manufacturer of chemicals, are a few out of many. 
Planing and moulding machines, and circular and band saws, wire 
ropes and iron bridges, “balloon” house-frames, fastened together 
with nails, and without the old style of mortices and tenons, and 
machines to make cut-nails and wood-screws, have had much influence 
in mechanical business. If steel pens had not come into use as a sub- 
stitute for quills, the supply of which would have been entirely in- 
adequate to the scribbling demands of the present day, education 
might have felt a check. The steam-press, the turbine-wheel, the 
type-casting machine, lamp-chimneys which secure better light with 
less smoke, kerosene-lamps, cleanly stearine-candles instead of the 
dirty tallow, are all to be credited to the steam age. 


RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS. 


The railroads and the steamboats have covered the land, the rivers, 
and the lakes of Europe and North America with the beneficent net- 
work of their routes, and have given a new life to commerce. ‘The ex- 
ports of Great Britain in 1770 amounted to $65,000,000, and in 1870 
to $1,220,000,000. In the same period the measurement of the ship- 
ping owned in that country increased from 550,000 to 7,100,000 tons, 
and that of the shipping entered in a year, from 890,000 to 18,000,000 
tons. The amount insured rose from $850,000,000 to $6,800,000,000. 
The greater part of the increase in commerce since 1770 has occurred 
within the last fifteen years, and the annual gain now is greater than 
the total traffic in the middle of the last century, and tenfold greater 
than the traffic at any time before the discovery of America. 
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STEAM ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


The advance in the ‘other nations of Europe generally has not been 
so rapid as in England, yet it is remarkable. The exports of France 
rose from $400,000,000 in 1840, to $700,000,000 in 1869; those of Aus- 
tria from $40,000,000 in 1842, to $160,000,000 in 1869; and those of 
Russia from $50,000,000 in 1851, to $125,000,000 in 1869. In the 
United States the progress has been more rapid than in England. 
The total aggregate value of the exports and imports (excluding 
the precious metals) of the fifteen leading commercial nations was 
$6,000,000,000 in 1860, and $9,500,000,000 in 1870. ‘These figures are 
astounding, and nothing but figures can give us a correct idea of the 
overwhelming magnitude of the present, and the relative insignificance 
of the past. And if now commerce gains nine per cent. annually, 
whereas before the steam age it did not increase one per cent., shall 
we not exalt the age of steam, which has brought the improvement? 
It is to be observed that the forces which have caused the wondrous 
development, instead of having reached the culmination of their in- 
fluence, are only beginning to get full swing, and that the new com- 
merce has not yet had time to exert its power. Statesmen and people 
do not yet comprehend the vastness of the commercial interests, nor 
haye the merchants and capitalists yet learned how to combine to 
prevent the legislative follies of past ages. Commerce is destined to 
be the great bond of peace between nations, and they will be com- 
pelled soon to organize a league to administer international justice, 
and to protect the vast interests involved in their trade. They must 
adopt new rules for their new circumstances. ‘The policy which might 
have been beneficial in a national point of view in 1709 would be 
foolish now. ‘* Commerce,” as John Stuart Mill said, ‘‘ first tanght 
nations to see with good-will the wealth and prosperity of one an- 
other. Before, the patriot, unless sufficiently advanced in culture to 
feel the world his country, wished all countries weak and poor and 
ill-governed, but his own.” Now, he understands that the greater 
their wealth and prosperity, the greater also will be that of his nation; 
in the same manner as the individual merchant or mechanic thrives 
better with rich than with poor neighbors and customers. But we 
are told that the spirit of our age is bad; it is too materialistic; it is 
hostile to esthetical and spiritual influences; it exalts money and ma- 
chinery. The meaning of this complaint is that its authors have not 
been properly educated, and they find that the world is not in sym- 
pathy with them. They measure it by their ignorance and prejudice,. 
and conclude that it ‘is wrong. In all ages such lamentations have 
been heard about the progress of the most beneficent changes. The 
discredit into which many of the old metaphysicians have fallen is 
chargeable in a great degree to our superior knowledge. We have 
discovered that their premises were false, and of course we care 
nothing for their conclusions. I assert that poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, never within an equal period produced so many 
great works as since 1770, but I have not here the space to argue that 
point. 


HENCE, OURS THE AGE OF STEAM. 
I think the proof is sufficient that there has been an immense change 
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in human life for the better since the middle of the last century—a 
change great enough to require the recognition of a new era in culture. 
The preponderant influence and characteristic of our time. suggest 
that it should be called “The Age of Steam;” and this, like the 
universally-accepted stone, bronze, and iron ages, suggests that in- 
dustry is the most important feature of culture. No other name has 
been offered, no other force can compete with it. The improvements 
in printing and in the manufacture of iron and cloth, great as they 
are, are yet dependent for much of their value on the steam which 
drives the press, the rolling-mill, and the loom, and transports their 
products to market. The electric telegraph is inferior to either of 
these three: Watt’s invention remains master of the field. It has 
made a new era, which ranks with that of bronze, and the two surpass 
in importance all the others. 

When savages learned to make bronze, their former weapons and 
tools of stone and bone were thrown away. ‘The flint knife, which lost 
its brittle edge at the first cut into the wood, was replaced by tough 
metal which could be sharpened anew every day, and would last for 
years. The clumsy obsidian spear-head, that flew to pieces at the first 
throw, was superseded by another of better shape and more durable 
material, fitted for the wear of centuries. The savage armed with 
flit weapons was no match for the man of bronze, and thus the latter 
could take the most fertile valleys and reduce the former to slavery. 
The possession of metallic hoes, spades, and sickles, was the beginning 
of systematic agriculture. The soil began to produce abundantly ; 
the supply of food was larger and more constant ; population became 
dense; buildings of cut stone were erected for temples, fortifications, 
and granaries; the accumulation of property became possible and 
reputable; nations were organized and armies drilled. All these 
changes were the necessary results of the discovery of the art of making 
bronze. Previously men were in the stone age, without durable 
houses, without national government, without cities, without any ac- 
cumulation of property, division of labor, literature, or prospect of 
progress. Ace 

The iron and printing ages made revolutions in society, but they 
were far less important than those of bronze and steam. The bronze 
revolution was the greater, looked at from a relative standpoint, but, 
considered absolutely, it was small in comparison, and very slow in 
progress, with the influence of steam. The ancient Egyptians asserted 


that their monarchy had stood without material change for 10,000 


years. There is much reason for believing that their religion and 
polity were about the seame for at least 3,000 years, and for presum- 
ing that they must have been very slow in reaching that condition. 
The farther we look back into history, the longer we find the intervals 
between the permanent improvements of culture. The present age 1s 
resplendent not less for the magnitude of its inventions and discoveries 
than for the speed with which they have crowded upon one another’s 
heels, and have been carried round the world. No previous time has 
approached ours in its achievements, and, if ever any force of culture 
deserved apotheosis, it is steam. 
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From the Army and Navy Journal, August 12th, 1876. 


“MODERN NAVIES. 


NO. I.—NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On the 5th of October, 1775, 
certain letters from London were 
laid before Congress and read, and 
a motion was made, ‘‘ That it be 
resolved, that a committee of three 
be appointed to prepare a plan of 
intercepting two vessels which are 
on their way to Canada, laden 
with arms and powder for the 
enemy, and that the committee 
proceed on his business immediate- 
ly.” The ‘‘ preparation” of this 
“plan” was the germ of the Uni- 
ted States Navy. According to 
this plan, General Washington was 
requested to apply to the Council 
of Massachusetts Bay for the two 
armed vessels in their service, and 
despatch the same to intercept the 
said two brigs, etc., etc. He was 
also informed that the Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut ‘‘ vessels of 
force ” would be sent to the assist- 
ance of the others if necessary; 
and it was further ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the said ships and vessels of war be 
on the» continental risk and pay 
during their being so employed.’’* 
Oct. 13th, Congress ‘‘resolved, that 
a swift sailing vessel, to carry ten 
carriage guns and a proportionable 
number of swivels, with eighty 
men, be fitted with despatch, for a 
cruise of three months, with in- 
structions to intercept all supplies 
for the enemy.” Another vessel 
was soon after added. Oct. 30th, 
“That two more vessels be fitted 


* The ‘‘ two armed vessels,” were the Lynch 
and Franklin, schooners. This was the first 
legislation looking to the formation of a Nation- 
al Marine. But long before this date armed 
vessels, not to speak of privateers, had been 
employed by the colonies. Washington had 
from the first foreseen the necessity of a naval 
force. With characteristic promptness, and in 
default of action by Congress, he formed, three 
months prior to the resolution of Oct. 5th, a 
flotilla for cutting off supylies for the British 
troops then shut up in Boston. He was, strict- 
ly speaking, the founder of the U.S. Navy. 


out with all expedition, the one to 
carry not exceeding thirty-six guns, 
the other not exceeding twenty 
guns . . . for the protection 
and defense of the United Colonies 
as the Congress shall direct.” 

The committee was subsequently 
increased to seven members, and 
directed to use all possible despatch 
to carry into execution the resolu- 
tions of Congress relating to the 
vessels. 

Nov. 2nd. Congress resolved 
that the committee be authorized 
to draw on the continental trea- 
surer, and ‘‘to agree with such of- 
ficers and seamen as are proper to 
man and command such vessels, 
and that the encouragement to 
such officers and seamen, be one- 
half of all the ships of war made 
prize of by them, and one-third of 
all transports.” 

On the 16th of November, 1775, 
it was resolved that two battalions 
of marines be raised. ‘‘'That they 
be enlisted and commissioned to 
serve during the* war with Great 
Britain, and that they be distin- 
guished by the names of the first 
and second battalions of American 
Marines.” 

Nov. 23d. The committee for 
fitting out armed vessels laid be- 
fore Congress a draught of rules 
for the Government of the Ameri- 
can Navy. ‘These were drawn up 
by John Adams, and were adopted 
Nov. 28th. They form the basis 
of our articles of war* (see Act of 


_April 23, 1800, chap. 187, vol. 3), 


* The history of the origin of the Articles of 
War for the Army is not without interest. In 
consequence of complaints of their msuflicien- 
cy by General Washington, Congress, on Aug. 
19, 1776, took under consideration the Articles 
of War, “as revised by the committee.” Mr. 
Adams says: ‘‘ There was extant one system of 
Articles of War which had carried two em- 
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_and terrible rhethoric.” 


‘pline. 
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*“The committee soon purchas- 
ed,” says Mr. John Adams, in his 
exceedingly interesting autobiogra- 
phy, ‘‘and fitted five vessels; the 
first we named Alfred, in honor of 
the founder of the greatest navy 
that ever existed. The second, 
Columbus, after the discoverer of 
this quarter of the globe. The 
third, Cabot, for the discoverer of 
this northern part of the conti- 
nent. Thefourth, Andrea Doria, in 
memory of the great Genoese ad- 
miral. The fifth, Providence, from 
the town where she was purchased, 
the residence of Governor Hopkins 
(one of the committee), and his 
brother Ezek, whom we appointed 
first captain.”* Such was the 
beginning of the little fleet that 
was to oppose ‘‘ the greatest navy 
that ever existed,” founded eight 
hundred and eighty-five years be- 
fore by Alfred the Great. No 
wonder that when the resolutions 
were introduced, Mr. Adams and 
his colleagues were vehemently op- 
posed by ‘‘ formidable arguments 
But the 
greater is the honor due to the 
father of the American Navy, and 
the event proved that he had not 
miscalculated ‘‘the activity, en- 
terprise, patience, perseverance and 
daring intrepidity of our seamen.” 
Twenty-four years after these 
events, a vessel of 28 guns was nam- 
ed the John Adams, to commemo- 
rate the great service that states- 
man had rendered his country, 
and the share he had taken in 


pires at the head of mankind, the Roman and 
the British ; for the British Articles of War 
were only a literal translation of the Roman. 
It would be in vain for us to seek in our own 
inventions, or the records of warlike nations, 
for amore complete system of military disci- 
It was an observation founded in un- 
doubted fact, that the prosperity of nations 
had been in proportion to the discipline of 
their forces by sea and by land; I was, there- 
fore, for reporting the British Articles of War 
totidem verbis.” Jefferson concurring, “* the 
British Articles of War were accordingly re- 
ported, and finally carried.” (‘:The Works of 
John pect edited by Chas. F, Adams. Vol. 
iii., p. 68). Me 

* The Works of John Adams. Vol. iii., p. 12. 
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forming our little fleet. It is a 
name that should never be per- 
mitted to be lost to the United 
States Navy. 

Dec. 13th, 1775. It was resolv- 
ed to fit out five ships of 32 guns, 
five of 28 guns, and three of 24 
guns. * 

Jan. 25th. Resolved, that the 
direction of the fleet fitted out by 
order of Congress be left to the Na- 
val Committee. In subsequent re- 
solutions the committee was styled 
Marine Committee, and was em- 
powered to give names to ships, to 
order them on service, and to pur- 
chase material, etc., etc. 

June 9th, 1779. “ Resolved, that 
the management of all business re- 
lating to the Marine of the United 
States be vested in commissioners.” 

Oct. 28th, 1779. Resolved that 
a Board of Admiralty be establish- 
ed to superintend the Naval and 
Marine affairs of the United States. 
The act then proceeds to define 
the compensation and duties of the 
board, and that ‘‘all matters here- 
tofore referred to the Marine Com- 
mittee be transmitted to the Board 
of Admiralty.” 

Feb. 7th, 1781. “ Resolved, that 
there be a Secretary of Marine;” 
the act fully defining his duties. 

Aug. 29th. On the report of a 
committee of three, to whom were 
referred sundry motions relative 
to the Board of Admiralty, the 
Navy Board, and the mode of con- 
ducting the business of the Navy, 
it was resolved, that ‘‘for the pre- 
sent anagent of marine be appoint- 
ed,” who should absorb all the 
duties that had devolved upon the 
Board of Admiralty;” and until 
such agent be appointed the duties 
shall be assigned to the Superin- 
tendent of Finance.” 


* These were : The Washington, 32; Raleigh, 
82; Hancock, 32; Randolph, 32; Warren, 32; 
Virginia, 28; Trumbull, 23; Hingham, 28; 
Congress, 28 ; Providence, 28 ; Boston, 24; Dela- 
ware, 24, and Montgomery, 24. 
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Dory Voyage ‘Across the Atlantic. 


The successful accomplishment 
of the Atlantic voyage by the fish- 
erman Alfred Johnsen in a dory 
has already been announced. En- 
glish newspapers give full details 
of the trip and Johnsen’s reception 
in Liverpool on the 21st of August, 
1876, the voyage occupying 66 
days. ‘The vessel which is known 
as the Centennial, is 16 feet in 
length by 5 1-2 in width and 2 1-2 
deep. Johnsen estimated that the 
voyage would require 90 days and 
had the provisions for that period 
on board and the requisite nautical 
instruments. He stated that he 
was favored with fair weather un- 
til the 7th of July, when a heavy 
gale arose, during which the ves- 
sel shipped some water and suffer- 
ed damage. A passing vessel of- 
fered to take him on board, but 
he refused. He experienced rough 
weather again on the 16th, but 
sustained no harm, and fine weath- 
er prevailed until the 2nd of 
August, when a gale threatened 
his safety, and he received another 
offer of assistance from a brig en 
route to Swansea. He kept on his 
course, however, and shortly after- 
wards his boat was capsized by a 
heavy sea. He climbed on the 
bottom and righted her with some 
diffulty. A shark approached 
near him while in this situation, 
which departed on receiving a 
wound from a knife. His pro- 
visions were much damaged, but a 
few days afterwards he spoke a 
vessel and obtained fresh supplies. 
He sighted Pembroke on the 9th 
of August, and his progress thence 
to Liverpool was somewhat delay- 
ed by head winds. The arrival of 
the Centennial was not unexpected 
in Liverpool, and when it was 
known created some excitement. 
The fisherman and his boat are on 
exhibition at Liverpool. 
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Different Kinds of Engraving. 


«« Line” engraving is of the high- 
est order. © All great engravings 
are done in “‘line ”—simply straight 


lines. Next comes “‘line and stip- 
ple.” ‘‘Stipple” means dots— 
small dots, like this ...... These 


small dots are used to lighten up 
the high parts of the face or 
drapery. It is very hard to en- 
grave a face in lines simply, and 
only master engravers have ever 
undertaken it. The masters un- 
derstand and practice both “line 
and stipple.” 

Claude Mellan engraved, in 1700, 
a full head of Christ with one un- 
broken line. This line commenced 
at the apex of the nose and wound 
out-and-out, like a watch-spring, 
until it ended in the border of the 
picture. Mezzotint engravings are 
produced thus: The steel or cop- 
per is made rough, like fine sand- 
paper. To produce soft effects, 
this rough surface is scraped off. 
If you want a white place or ‘“‘high 
light,” in your engraving, scrape 
the surface smooth and then the 
ink will not touch it. If you want 
faint color, scrape off alittle. Such 
engravings look like lithographs. 

Etching is adapted to homely 
and familar sketches. Almost all 
the great painters were etchers. 
Etching is done thus: The copper 
or steel plate is heated and covered 
with black varnish. The engraver 
scratches off this varnish with 
sharp needles, working on the sur- 
face as he would on paper with a 
pencil. Nitric acid is then poured 
over the plate and it eats away at 
the steel and copper, wherever the 
needle has scraped off the varnish. 
Whenever the varnish is removed 
with spirits of turpentine the en- 
graying is seen in sunken lines on 
the plate. The idea of eating, or 
corrosion, is implied in the term, 
“SUCH 
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(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 
THE VILLAGE BY THE SEA. 


BY REV. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


There is a village jutting in the waves, 

Whose time-worn picture hangs before my eyes ; 
I see the beach, where grand old ocean laves 

The scattered rocks that on its margin rise. 


Come back, departed years ! come back, 

And bring the clustered homes beside the shore; 
Fond memory would tread again the track 

We roamed delighted in the days of yore. 


There go the ships, a glorious array, 
With canvas pinions bending to the breeze; 
And yonder, sweeping sea-ward down the bay, 
Behold the pennons fluttering o’er the trees. 


There is the grove, whose quiet, leafy shade 
We roamed contented in our childhood’s days; 
And there the meadow, where we romped, and played, 
Through Summer’s glint, and Winter’s frosty haze. 


What living visions on the picture come ! 
What forms and faces from the buried Past ! 
They are all gone! but still the village home 
Stands by the ocean yonder, sure and fast. 


There is the school house—antiquated spot; 

Its rude stone steps, its creased and battered door; 
And close beside it is the humble cot 

Where first we heard the surging billows roar. 


How do these sea-side vestiges remain, 

Though hearts who shared them with us, now are gone! 
The village stands, but never yet again 

Shall we as children sport upon its lawn. 


What ranks on ranks, who gamboled by our side, 
Slumber beneath the sea their last, long sleep? 
And never, till the waters cease their tide, 
Shall they arise from out the vaulted deep. 


Farewell, thou lowly spot, so sweet, so dear ! 
How fondly memory brings thee back to me ! 
For, in the sweep of each revolving year, 
I love thee more, O, Village by the Sea ! 
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The Gospel Makes Men Holy. 


There is no instrumentality to 
be compared with the Gospel for 
the production of true holiness. 
This is the only lever. to elevate 
poor fallen man from the depth of 
sin and degradation, to the life of 
godliness. We ought never to be 
afraid to put prominently forward 
the Gospel offer of forgiveness— 
forgiveness for the most vile and 
the most unworthy—a forgiveness 
procured by the blood of Jesus, 
and freely bestowed, without mon- 
ey and without price, to free 
every one who will believe the tes- 
timony of God concerning his dear 
Son. Sin forgiven! ‘This is the 
joyful sound which wakes to free- 
dom the moral captive; snaps 
asunder the fetters of guilt; liber- 
ates all the powers of the soul for 
God’s service; imparts a peace 
which is an anchor to the soul; 
and infuses a holy joy, which be- 
comes the strength of all by whom 
it is possessed. (See Nehemiah viii. 
10.)”— Bishop of Ripon. 
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Looking After One Soul, 


“« He first findeth his own broth- 
er Simon.” Now I am sure that 
’tis a good plan to go looking after 
one soul. very soul in the world 
belongs to our Lord. He made ’em 
every one, and he bought ’em every 
one with His precious blood. 
They’re His every way; and the 
devil is a thief. Tve very often 
thought what a poor master the 
devil’s servants have got. Why 
when he came up to tempt our 
mother Eve in Paradise, he hadn’t 
got any bit o’ a little thing for to 
bribe her with, and all he could 
do was to tempt her to steal her 
masters apples. He hasn’t got 
anything of his own.... Andrew 
didn’t say ‘‘ Pll try to do all the 
good I can,” and then do nothing 
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because he couldn’t find any to do; 
but he says ‘‘ There’s Simon, [ll 
go and catch him.”  ‘That’s the 
way; pick out one soul, and set 
your heart *pon it; begin to pray 
for that one, and go on tryin’ till 
you’ve got it; and then try for an- 
other, We might do a good deal 
o’ good in the world, if we didn’t 
try to do so much. I’ve heard 
folk a singin’, and meanin’ it too, 
‘* Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small.” 
An’ because realm o’ nature wasn’t 
theirs, they didn’t give anything 
at all. Daniel Quorm. 


OS 


“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 


The brothers John and Charles 
Wesley, with Richard Pilmore, 
were one evening holding a twilight 
meeting on the common, when 
they were attacked by a mob, and 
fled from its fury for their lives. 
The first place of refuge that they 
found, after having been for some 
time separated, was a hedge-row 
near at hand, behind which they 
hid a few minutes, protecting 
themselves from serious injury by 
the missiles that fell like hail about 
them, by clasping their hands above 
their heads as they lay with their 
faces in the dust. As night drew 
on, the darkness enabled them to 
leave their temporary retreat for a 
safer one at some distance. ‘They 
found their way at last to a spring 
house, where, in comparative se- 
curity, they waited for their pursu- 
ers to weary of seeking them. 
“‘Here they struck a light with a 
flint stone, dusted their soiled and 
tattered garments, and _ after 
quenching their thirst, bathed 
their hands and faces in the water 
that bubbled from the spring and 
flowed away in a sparkling stream- 
let. Then it was that Charles 
Wesley was inspired to write 
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** Jesus, lover of my soul,” with a 
bit of lead which he had hammer- 
ed into a pencil. 

These circumstances beautifully 
illustrate the hymn, giving to al- 
most every line a reality that makes 
it peculiarly significant to every 
loving Christian heart. They had 
fled before their enemies, and found 
shelter from danger. He sang 


** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


Christian Guardian. 
———_— +s —_. 


The Fence Story, 


A man who prided himself on 
his morality, and expected to be 
saved by it, who was constantly 
saying, ‘‘I am doing pretty well 
on the whole. I sometimes get 
mad and swear, but then I am per- 
fectly honest. I work on Sunday 
when I am particularly busy, but I 
give a good deal to the poor, and I 
never was drunk in my life.” This 
man hired a canny Scotchman to 
build a fence around his pasture 
lot. He gave him very particular 
directions. In the evening, when 
the Scotchman came in from work, 
the man said, ‘‘ Well, Jock, is the 
fence built, and is it tight and 
strong?” <“‘T canna say it is all 
tight and strong,” Jock replied, 
“but it’s a good average fence, 
anyhow. If some parts are a little 
weak, other parts are extra strong. 
I don’t know but I may have left a 
gap here and there, a yard or so 
wide; but then I made up for it 
by doubling the number of rails on 
each side of the gap. I dare say 
that the cattle will find it a good 
fence on the whole, and will like 
it, though I canna just say that it 
is perfect in every part.” ‘* What!” 
cried the man, not seeing the point, 
““Do you tell me that you built a 
fence around my lot with weak 
places in it, and gaps in it? Why, 
you might as well have built no 
fence at all. If there is one open- 


ing, ora place where an opening 
can be made, the cattle will be 
sure to find it, and will all go 
through. Don’t you know, man, 
that a fence must be perfect, or it 
is worthless?” -‘‘I used to think 
so,” said the dry Scotchman, ‘“‘but 
I hear you talk so much about 
averaging matters with the Lord, 
it seemed to me that we might try 
it with the cattle. If an average 
fence will not do for them, I am 
afraid an average character will 
not do in the day of judgment. 


Why One Commissioner Voted for 
the Sabbath, 


The Journal and Messenger 
narrates an impressive and suggest- 
ive incident which took place in 
the Centennial Board of Commis- 
sioners at Philadelphia, during the 
recent discussion of the Sunday 
question: ‘‘ After all had been 
talking on the question, and some 
were getting tired of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Haynes, of Nevada rose 
and said: ‘Mr. President, before 
the question is taken, I wish to 
say a word. I feel like a returned 
prodigal, and I want to make a 
confession. More than twenty 
years ago I went out from an Kast- 
ern home to the far West. I have 
lived since then beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, where we hardly have 
a Sabbath, and where other than 
the best moral influences are about 
us. But as I have listened here 
this afternoon, old memories have 
come back to me.’ The speaker 
struggled with strong emotions, 
and he continued with choking 
voice: ‘ All these truths were fam- 
iliar to me long ago, and it seems 
to me again, to-day, that I hear 
them repeated, as I used to listen 
to them from the lips of my saint- 
ed mother, as every evening I knelt 
by her side in prayer. I want to 
give my vote in favor of observing 
the Christian Sabbath.’ ” 
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Foreign Missionary Work from 
1776 to 1876, 


This is The Independent's statement of 
the progress of missionary work during 
the last century: 

One hundred years ago there were no 


missionary societies in the United States, © 


unless we may regard the Moravians, 
who steadily carried on their Indian 


work amid the distractions of the Re- — 


volutionary War, a missionary organi- 
zation. Eliot, the Mayhews, and Brain- 
erd had ceased from their labors, and 
the old Society of the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England seems to have 
become extinct. In the Centennial year of 
our Republic there is no feature of our 
national Christian life to which we can 
point more thankfully than to the or- 
ganized endeavor to spread the Gospel 
among the heathen. ‘There are now, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grundemann, seventeen 
missionary societies or boards in the 
United States. These associations carry 
on their work at 322 main stations, in 
every division of the globe. The num- 
ber of missionaries is reported at 460. 
The communicants connected with the 
mission churches number 62,575 and the 
total of Christian adherents is given at 
182,600. The mission schools have 43,- 
045 scholars. The annual expenses 
amount to $1,780,000. In missionary 
effort the United States are only exceed- 
ed by the one country from which they 
separated this month a hundred years 
ago. Together Great Britain and the 
United States of America supply three- 
fourths of the missionaries and ten- 
elevenths of the missionary revenues 
raised in Protestant lands. 


=» 4<—______ 


‘‘ We are bound to obey God in suffer- 
ing his rod and crosses. For God in our 
baptism hath made this covenant with 
us, that we must die and be buried with 
Christ, and be grafted into his passion 
and death, if we will rise again and be 
glorified with Him in the Kingdom of 
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heaven, whereunto He is risen and 
ascended. Wherefore mark well these 
lessons, that you may learn patience in 
all afflictions and adversities; whether 
you suffer sickness, poverty, reproaches, 
or persecutions for the Gospel. And 
whatsoever kind of adversities troubleth 
you, persuade yourself, for a surety, that 
it is God’s will that you should suffer 
and be tried. Desire Him to send you 
the gift of patience, and say, ‘Thy will 
be'done, good Lord, not ours.’ ”—Cran- 
mer. 


—_—» 6 <—____ 


Curisr had no sins of his own, yet he 
was condemned; saints have no right- 
eousness of their own, yet they are jus- 
tified. 


ee 


What God says of my Sins, if | 


Trust in Jesus. 
BY RALPH WELLS. 


Blotted out. ares. <eie lesa na) AphoRS Isa. 43: 25 
Borne by another. cc science aides ssl 1 Petj2: 24 
Cast behind God’s back..........--+- Isa. 38: 17 
Cast into the depths of the sea....... Mic. Ts A9 
Coveredietnceercnecanicc: ces Pao doce Rom. 4:17 
Finish e@is.', io acsce lee ae koe Rictcc eer Dan. 9: 24 
WOVSIUVEN wei sce seieee sis.cop ticiacientie’ Col. 2: 13 
Madejan Cn@Oficccn. ocr cmcentewlelsterste Dan. 9: %A 
Nob Debeld sje: <crateneiorslsiasle sletetpise nce Numob. 23: 21 
Notdmputede-c... csc. Haahansoser, Rom.4: 8 
Notiremembered 9. niemasntseltecete cteects Heb. 8: 12 
Parvdoned yess. deck seid vet ba cele cetiaetes Mic. 7° 18 
Passed away cnscset cis cine Meets cise Zech. 3: 4 
PUR OO a: ciceimnieraias aislelerdelainialeiercieiaiat late Heb 3) V3 
Buta ways cicicce cciceicaisistss ntetseciors Heb. 9: 26 
Remisveder'. 4.1. ott a ctrevie por Oecemeere Acts 10: 43 
Removyediicts.accsheeeites s aisteateinls sists Psa. 103: 12 
BUDGAUEd ys ck elssenion stein ces seme ee eee Mie. 73.19 
Sought for and not found............ Jer. 50: 20 
Washed away with blood......... LJohn1: 7 


Taken away 
———=89 ~<@2-______ 


A MAN of subtle reasoning asked 
A peasant if he knew 

What was the clearest evidence 
That proves the gospel true. 

The terms of disputative art 
Had never reached his ear; 

He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And simply answered, ‘* Here!” 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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BENEVOLENT OPERATIONS IN BEHALF OF SEAMEN. 


(Concluded from page 264 of the Sailors’ Magazine, September, 1876.) 


The next succeeding twelvemonth in 
review of effort for seamen, by the AmErR- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S F'Rrenp Sociery is its 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR—1869-'70. 


Chaplaincy work was continued at Sr. 
Jouns, N. B, and on the Laprapor 
Coast. Rey. J. H. Hansen wrought at 
Sarpspore, in Norway, with such suc- 
cess that he wrote February 22d, 1870— 
** A great number have been awakened, 
and many have come to a living faith in 
Him who justifies and saves the lost.” 
Other towns were in his field of labor. 
Rev. F. O. Nizison left his work in 
Sweden, August 20th, 1869, for a resi- 
dence in the State of Minnesota, in this 
country. The closing months of his stay 
in Sweden were marked by many ap- 
preciative expressions concerning his 
thirty years of service, there, from those 
among and for whom he had spent his 
strength. His purpose in settling in the 
United States was to further the emigra- 
tion of his fellow countrymen, thither. 
HELsinepore, in Sweden, was perma- 
nently occupied, this year, by one of our 
workers, Mr. EK. Eriksson. A. M. Laune- 
BERG, whose center of operations was at 
StocxHotm, Sweden, reported: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the winter of 1851, I first spoke here- 
abouts of Jesus and was in danger of be- 
ing stoned. The work of God now has 
good success, especially in Falsterbo, 
where, among three hundred men, two 
hundred are believers or inquirers. 
There are, also, captains, mates, and 
others who know how to pray and to 
bear witness how precious Jesus is. The 
field is whitening for the harvest.” 
Cheering news of blessing from Gop came 
from Antwerp, in Belgium. In Havre, 
France, exertions were made, as usual, 
but the cause suffered great loss, in the 
death of Mr. Henrt Monon, a spiritual 
’ fruit of the chaplaincy, years before, 


under Rey. Dr. SawrELn. At MaArsEin- 
LES, France, Rev. H. A. Gipson became 
Chaplain, and Mr. J. R, Srruson, Scrip- 
ture Reader. 


Curna.—Rev. E. W. Syte, Chaplain at 
Shanghae, visited CHEroo, TIENTSIN, 
Nine: Po and Foo Cuxoo, and reported 
that good opportunities were afforded in 
each of these ports for Christian labor 
among seamen.—Rey. 8. C. Damon, D. 
D., in his thirty-seventh year of labor at 
Honouuu, S. I., made a visit to the 
United States.—In nine years Mr. Mut- 
LER, Colporteur, working at VALPARAISO, 
S. A., had sold 4,525 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures in various languages and 
10,000 religious volumes; distributed 
59,000 tracts and 42,122 papers; made 
5,433 visits to ships; 1,123 to hospitals; 
to seamen and to families 15,826 visits. 
Rey. J. A. Swaney, Chaplain at Tat- 
cAHUANO, S. A., had a congregation of 
from twenty to fifty-four persons, with a 
Sabbath-school of thirty-seven children. 
A Christian Union of ten members, was 
organized there. At Sanrraco, in his 
preaching circuit, the same laborer had 
a congregation of from twenty-three to 
thirty-three, thirty-three children in 
Sabbath-school; at Concmpcton, at Toms, 
at Pocnoco and at Lora, he performed 
kindred labor. All vessels frequenting 
these ports were also visited.—Mr. Mar- 
gHiAS MarrHewson had success in his 
work, at Burnos Ayres, 8. A. 

The stations at San Francisco, Cal., 
at NorroLtkK and Ricumonp, Va., were 
sustained.—Rev. H. B. Burr began as 
Chaplain at Witmineron, N. C., and 
Rev. W. A. Carter, at Pmnsacoa, Fla. 
‘We have done a good work wn these 
Southern ports, and they appreciate vt,” 
wrote W. A. Booru, Hsq., President of 
the A. S. F. S., from the latter place, 
April 3d, 1870.—Rev. F'. Curran became. 
sailor missionary and assistant to Rey, 
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L. H. Pras, at New -Orueans, La. 
Rey. E. F. THwine was appointed Chap- 
lain at Gatveston, Tex., and Rev. S. 
Haxsert, at Burrato, N. Y.—The Board 
of Trustees also appointed Rev. ALBERT 
BieELow, of Buffalo, N. Y., District 
Secretary of the Society for Western New 
York.—Encouraging reports of labors 
by Rev. Davin Dickey, at RocHEsTER, 
and Dea. IsRAEL STaRKs at SYRACUSE, 
N. Y., among boatmen on the Hrie 
Canal, were received. On the Cayuea 
and Seneca Lakes, and on the CHEMUNG 
and CHENANGO Canals, Rev. W. J. Reap 
performed much missionary labor. 


Rey. E. O. Barzs, Rev. Ota HELLAND 
and Mr. C. A. Borgia labored in NEw 
York Ciry. The Society’s total of work- 
ers was 95. ; 

At the Sammor’s Home in New York 
Crry, there were 1,675 boarders, an in- 
crease, in twelve months, of 712. $39,345 
were deposited with the Superintendent 
by these men, of which $5,990 went into 
Savings Banks, and $15,172 to relatives. 
Conversions of seamen to Christ oceur- 
red in connection with meetings and oth- 
er service, here. Five hundred and nine 
sailors were at the CoLorED SArLor’s 
Home in New York City. 

PUBLICATIONS were issued, —of the SaIL- 
ors’ Macazine 66,000 copies of the Sra- 
MEN’S FRiI=np, 40,000 copies; of the Lirg 
Boat, 250,000 copies. 

Three hundred and fifty-nine new Loan 
LIBRARIES were sent out, and 425 refitted 
libraries. Forty-five conversions were 
reported in connection with the Library 
Work; total of such, from the beginning 
in 1858, 650. Total new libraries to 
May Ist, 1870, 3,387; total reshipments, 
2,059. Seven hundred and sixty-one 
libraries had been put on U. S. Naval 
Vessels, leaving, on such vessels at the 
end of this year, 521. 


Receipts for the year were, $74,065 17; 
expenditures, $78,549 88, including a 
permanent fund of $11,000. 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE 


FORTY-THIRD yEaR—1870-1. : 


The Annual Report alludes, in open- 
ing, to changes wrought in the sailor’s 
moral and spiritual condition by Christ- 
jan labor on his behalf, since the forma~- 
tion of the Society. 

Rey. 8S. R. Burner and Miss McFar- 
LAND returned to the United States, after 
years of labor at Carisou IsLAND, on 
the Labrador Coast. Mr. Taomas Rop- 
iNson succeeded the former, as mis- 
sionary, and began labor at Satmon Bay, 
seven miles back from the coast, on the 
Esquimaux River. Mr. Robinson was a 
sailor, converted on the coast, through 
Rev. Mr. Butler’s instrumentality. 

Rev. J. H. Hansen reported labor this 
year, at WALLoE and TonsBerG, in Nor- 
way. Rev. N. P. Wanustepr, began his 
work, January 1st, 1871, locating at 
Heusinepore, where he still, (Oct. 1st, 
1876,) remains. The only change in the 
four other Swedish stations was in the 
settlement of Mr. Erixsson at Curist- 
IANSTAD.—Steady services were sustained 
at ANTWERP, in Belgium, the number of 
English speaking seamen at that port 
for the year, being 30,000. The reading- 
room was frequented by hundreds of 
these men. 


The Frencu Srarions at Havre and 
MARSEILLES were continued, although the 
Franco-German war affected all Christian 
labor therein, unfavorably. An addition- 
al colporteur, Mr. Parrripexr, labored 
for sailors at Marsrriitus.—The Harbo1 
Mission at Genoa, Italy, received aid 
from the Society, for the first time, Rev, 
DonaLp Miturr, being then as now 
(Oct. Ist, 1876,) its Chaplain, and 
small appropriation was made to aic 
Rev. Epwarp Cuark, a resident ministe1 
at Sprzzia, Italy, in the distribution o: 
tracts, the holding of meetings, etc. 
among seamen in that port. Kindre¢ 
aid was extended to similar work don 
by Mr. R. SrerHeEns, sailor missionary a 
Hrorina, Malta. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Honotutu, S. I1.—The American sail- 
ors at this port, in 1870, were 1,739, and 
foreign seamen in American vessels, 
there, numbered 2,362. Seamen in Ger- 
man and English vessels, were also very 
numerous, and in addition nearly 4,000 
men of war’s men were on shore, during 
the twelvemonth. Public services were 
also regularly held at the Bethel, after 
Rev. Dr. Damon’s return from the Un- 
ited States, for the Chinese in H., and 
an evening school was established for 
their instruction, by Mr. Duwnscompe. 
Thirty-one pupils attended,—one was 
converted to Christ and joined the Bethel 
church, 

The sailor missionary, Mr. Marrurw- 
son, retired from labor at Burnos 
Ayres, S. A., coming to the United 
States, and receiving license to preach 
the Gospel.—Mr. Konrap ScHELLING was 
assisted in evangelical labor for seamen, 
at Havana, Cuba, by an appropriation. 

Domestic Srations.—At San FRancis- 
co, Cal., Rev. J. Rowe. filled his thir 
teenth year of service, but the Sailor’s 
Home was closed. At NEW ORLEANS, 
La., a legislative appropriation was se- 
cured for the re-purchase of the Sailor’s 
Home. Conversions took place among 
sailors at CoarLesron, S. C. Rev. F. J. 
Boaes gave up labor at Ricamonp, Va. 
Arrangement was made that Rev. F. 
SourawortH, Chaplain of the Maine 
Seamen’s Friend Society should represent 
the A. S. F. S. in that State. Rey. P. 
G. Cook succeeded Rev. S. HaAtperrt, as 
Chaplain at Burrano, N. Y., after ten 
months of work by the former. A reg- 
ular service for sailors and boatmen, with 
a Sabbath-school, and stated weekly meet- 
ings, was at once established in the Wells 
St. Chapel. At the Samors’ Home in New 
Yorx Crry, there were 1,692 boarders; 
total number of boarders since 1842, 
77,678. During the twenty-nine years of 
its existence, this one Home had now sav- 
ed to seamen and their families, over one 
and a half nuillion of dollars, néarly 
double the amount of money which had been 
received into the Society’s treasury for the 
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support of all its operations. Boarders 
at the New York CoLorzp Sainors’ Home 
which was now removed to 153 Thompson 
St., and refitted and refurnished, num- 
bered 569. Three hundred dollars was 
paid by the Society, for the relief_of ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen at this 
Home. 

Seven hundred and twenty-six Loan 
LIBRARIES were sent out,—326 new and 
400 refitted. Sixty-five thousand copies 
of the Saitors’ MAGAzINE were issued, 
40,000 Seamen’s Frienps and 260,000 
Lire Boars. 

The year was marked by the retirement 
of Rey. Harmon Loomis from the Cor- 
responding Secretaryship of the Society 
after an incumbency of twenty-five years, 
and an identification with work for sea- 
men in the U. S., which began with a 
chaplaincy at New Orleans, in 1837, and 
remained unbroken, thereafter. Rev. 


- Dr. Loomis, prior to his resignation, 


visited several Southern U. 8. ports, and 
encouraged the Chaplains to renewed 
activity in their work. His relations to 
the Society as one of its Trustees con- 
tinued.—Rev. Fpwarp T., better known 
as ‘‘ Father’ Taytor, celebrated for a 
long life of work for sailors, and for the 
possession and use of almost unequalled 
power as a Christian orator, died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., the scene of his labors, April 
4th, 1871.—The corner stone of the New 
York Seamen’s Exchange, 187, 189 Cher- 
ry St., was laid, Dec. 1st, 1870, by U. S. 
Secretary of the Navy, RoBrson, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Receipts for the year, $60,360 28; ex- 
penditures, $63,860 66. 


FORTY-FOURTH YEAR-—1871-2. 


‘Much has been done, this year,” 
says the lForty-fourth Annual Report, 
“to secure needed legislation in the Uni- 
ted States, for the sailor, and very much, 
also, to enforce existing laws enacted in 
his interest.” The U.S. Surppine Law 
modelled upon the British Shipping Act, 
had passed the U. 8. House of Represent- 
atives, and was fayorably reported on in 
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the U. S. Senate, when the Report was 
made; and the State Law for the licens- 
ing of Sailors’ Boarding-houses in New 
York City, enacted in March, 1866, was 
vigorously enforced.—The N. Y. SkEa- 
MEN’s AssocraTIon, at 187, 189 Cherry, 
St., was formally dedicated, April 17th, 
1872. It embraced a Savings Bank, 
Reading-room, Museum, Hall for Lec- 
tures, etc., ete. 

Forty laborers wrought for the A. S. 
F. 8. on the Forrren and Home Firxp. 
The Rev. J. H. Purrinertyt, Chaplain 
at Antwerp, Belgium, made a tour of 
the Society’s Missions in Norruern Hu- 
ROPE, and some readjustment of laborers 
was made by the Board of Trustees, upon 
his report and recommendation. Mr. H. 
HANSEN, was appointed as a sailor mis- 
sionary, at CopENHAGEN, in Denmark. 
Mr. F. L. Ryuxer, Missionary, occupied 
ODENSE in the same country, and the 
labors of Rey. P. EH. Rypine were now 
limited to the island of BorNHotm, Den- 
mark. At R6nnx, on that island, a deep 
religious movement signalized the year. 
Rey. H, P. Berean, a young Methodist 
preacher, began very spirited and suc- 
cessful labor for seamen at CHRISTIANIA, 
in Norway, and in its vicinity.—No 
change was made in SwEDEN, save that 
Mr. E. Errxsson occupied GEFLE, a new 
station to the north of Stockholm, where 
a large fleet of vessels, with thousands of 
sailors on board, is to be found during 
the lumber season. So, at Gorrenpure, 
where there had been no Chaplain since 
the departure of Rev. F. O. Nixuson, 
Rey. ANDREAS FERNHOLM commenced 
service for the A.S. F. S. The Sartors’ 
Magazine for November, 1871, page 341, 
has striking and important testimony to 
the nature and value of spiritual work 
done in Sweden, for twenty-five years, 
by our laborers. 

Antwerp, Belgium.—Mr. Brrz was 
engaged as assistant to Chaplain Perrin- 
GELL, but in June, 1871, the general man- 
agement of the station was transferred 
to the Britisn AND KorEren Sarors’ So- 
ciety of London, England, the A. S. F. 
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S. still continuing an appropriation for 
its support. Chaplain Pettingell accord- 
ingly returned to the U. S., after six 
years of indefatigable and successful ex- 
ertion. 

No changes occurred in the FRENCH 
Srations.—The work at Genoa, Italy, 
became more interesting and productive, 
and was seen to have direct connection 
with the great movements for the evan- 
gelization of that country.—Good report 
was made of labor at Fiorina, Malta. 
Renewed and pressing calls came for an 
appropriation to aid effort for religious 
care of seamen at YokoHama, in Japan. 

In the Home Firevp, Rev. J. F. 
KRrausE succeeded Rey. EH. THwiIne, as 
Chaplain, at Gatveston, Tex., and at 
New Orueans, La. Mr. G. S. Parker, 
began to act as an additional colporteur. 
At San Francisco, Cal., Mr. J. A. 
BERGHER was associated as missionary 
with Rey. Mr. Rowrtu. An appropria- 
tion was made to aid Rev. J. J. GRaAck, 
Chaplain at Mosiuz, Ala., in visiting 
seamen at the U. S. Marine Hospital. 
Very much encouragement was felt over 
the results of work at Norrouxn, Va., 
under the care of Chaplain Cranr.—Rey. 
H. H. McFarnanp became connected 
with the Society’s work at the office in 
New York, and in visitation of churches 
in Kastern New York, for the seamen’s 
cause. 

Three hundred and twelve new Loan 
LIBRARIES were sent out, and 424 were 
refitted and reshipped, available to 10,888 
men. The whole number sent to sea 
since 1858, was now, 4,025. Seventy 
conversions were reported during the 
year, in connection with the Library 
Work. The Annual Report, pp. 38, 39, 
contains a remarkable letter, in this con- 
nection, written Feb. 11th, 1872, at 
Bombay, India, by Capt. F. C. Duncan, 
of the ship Aate Davenport, concerning 
a revival of religion on board that vessel. 

PUBLICATION was made of 69,000 copies 
of the Sartors’ Magazine; 27,500 copies 
of the Szamen’ FRrenp, and 342,000 copies 
of the Lirr Boat, 
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Twenty-two hundred seamen boarded 
at the New York Samors’ Home.—Capt. 
K. Ricnarpson, formerly its Superin- 
tendent and a former President of the 
A. S. F. S. died in New York, April 6th, 
1872.—Six hundred and ten sailors board- 
ed at the New York CoLorEeD Satnors’ 
Home. 

Receipts of the year were, $60,366 06; 
Expenditures, $63,676 11. 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR.—1872-3. 


The undenominational nature of work 
done by the Society, as essential to 
its prosecution and success,—and the 
fact that a quickened denominationalism 
among some of its longtime and chief 
supporters: was likely to affect not so 
much their sympathetic interest, as their 
active support, was noticed in the open- 
ing of the Annual Report.—The fact 
was also appropriately commemorated 
that the U. S..Surpprve Law having been 
passed by both Houses of Congress, went 
into operation, August 6th, 1872, and 
that the Shipping Commissioner in New 
York city had rented part of the new 
Seamen’s Hxchange for the transaction 
of his business. The law, which provided 
for the appointment by the U. 8S. Circuit 
Court, in every seaport of customs where 
the presiding Judge deemed it advisable, 
of such a Shipping Commissioner,—was 
printed in full in the Sattors’ MAGAZINE 
for August, 1872. 

The opening of the Exchange had also 
greatly increased the business of the N. 
Y. Sattors’ Home, which accommodated 
this year, 2,828 boarders, the largest 
number in any one year since its open- 
ing. These men deposited $44,711 with 
the Superintendent, of which $22,714 
were sent to relatives and friends, and 
$6,172 was placed in Savings Banks, the 
balance being returned to depositors. 
Sinee 1842, the date of its opening, 82,806 
sailors had stopped at the Hons, 

Wiu1am A. Boorn, Esq., after holding 
the office of President of the Society for 
seventeen consecutive years, was succeed- 


ed in that position by Ricuarp P. Bucx, 
Esq.,—Mr. Boorn retaining a place in 
the Board of Trustees. 

THE Socrery’s ForrigN FreLp was eul- 
tivated with little change of workers. 
Rey. N. P. Waunusrept’s sphere of labor 
was extended to embrace all seaports in 
the vicinity of HeLsIneBor«, in Sweden. 
Rey. E. W. Marrnews became conjoint 
British and American Chaplain at Anvr- 
WERP, Belgium.—Reyv. Gorpon THomp- 
son succeeded Rev. H. A. Gipson, who 
was recalled by his wife’s illhess— at, 
Marsrinues, France.—Dr. D. B. McCar- 
TEE, formerly of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Ningpo, China, was requested to 
distribute supplies sent to him for the 
purpose, by the Society, among seamen 
at YEDDO, Japan. 


The total of Foreign LABoRERS was 
Twenty-Hieut, and the Report summar- 
izes in regard to the Society’s foreign 
work, with the statement: ‘‘ At no time 
has it seemed more useful than now. 
Our chaplains and missionaries are all 
vigorously employed. Kverywhere wel- 
come in their visits on shipboard, and 
among seamen on shore, in their board- 
ing houses and homes, distributing the 
word, and telling of the Savior’s love for 
lost sinners and the fulness of his grace, 
uw is no wonder that conversions attend 
their labors, many Sons of the Sea there- 
by becoming Sons of God |” 


Changes in the Home Srarions were 
very few. At Norroux, Va., a thousand 
dollars was spent in refitting the Society’s 
Bethel. Mr. Curran served for some 
months at Mopinr, Ala., as seamen’s 
Colporteur, and Mr. J. Wynnr_Jonzs, of 
the Princeton, N. J. Theological Semi- 
nary was appointed by the Board of 
Trustees to superintend Evangelical 
work among the boatmen on the DrLa- 
WARE AND RariTAN CANAL, in New Jer- 
sey. The chaplaincy at Galveston, Tex- 
as, became vacant.—TWwEnty-Onr CHAP- 
LAINS AND MIssIONARIES were supported, 
this year, wholly, or in part, by the So- 
ciety, inthis department of its operations. 
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New Loan LIBRARIES were sent to sea, 
to the number of 360; 884 libraries were 
reshipped. The whole number sent out 
since 1858, was 4,885; Saruors’ Maqa- 
ZINES were printed, to the number of 
74,500 copies, 238,500 copies of SpAMEN’S 
FRIEND, and 892,000 copies of the Lirz 
Boat, the Society so reaching 2,500,000 
readers, with the varied record of its 
work for Curist, and for men. 

Receipts of the year, $65,679.73; ex- 
penditures, $61,480.60. 


FORTY-SIXTH YEAR—1873-4. 


All the laborers who were in the For- 
EIGN FELD continued at their posts, save 
Rev. J. A. Swanzy, who left Tancanua- 
no, S. A., after several years of success- 
ful work in that place, and in its region. 
—Rey. S. R. Burier returned to service 
at his old field on the LaBrapor Coast, 
accompanied by Miss Broprs.—The So- 
ciety’s Chapel at Havrz, France, was re- 
paired. 

Japan.—A Greek sailor, whose Hng- 
lish name was JoHN Roperts, converted 
to Curist a few years before, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., found his way to Yoxo- 
HAMA, and under the direction of resi- 
dent christian missionaries, labored with 
such acceptance and success as a colpor- 
teur among the seamen visiting that port, 
that, upon the recommendation of Mrs. 
Pruyn, of the American Mission Home, 
who had personally assumed to retain his 
services there, the Board made an appro- 
priation for his support, in the continu- 
ance of his work. 

On the Home Finny, Rev. H. B. Burr 
was transferred to the Chaplaincy at 
Gatveston, Tex., and was succeeded at 
Witmineton, N. C., by Rev. Josrmpa 
lL. Kern. — Sailors were converted at 
CuaRLeston, 8. C., as in years before, in 
connection with the efforts of Chaplain 
Yarrus. —A new Mariner’s Bethel was 
dedicated at SAVANNAH, Ga., where Chap- 
lain Wess had wrought since 1868.—A 
Scandinavian Seamen’s Society was or- 
ganized at New Oruzans, La., auxiliary 
tothe A. S. F.S., and Chaplain Prasu 
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reported great encouragement and suc- 
cess at his Bethel and Reading Room in 
ministering to sailors.—The Board of 
Trustees proffered aid to Chaplain Row- 
ELL at San Francisco. Cal, to free his 
Bethel from debt, spiritual work, there, 
being brightened every week, by the to- 
kens of God’s saving power.—Capt. AN- 
pREW Barruerr, Sailor’s Missionary at 
Boston, Mass., had a year of unusual re- 
ligious interest in the Chelsea Hospital, 
where very many seamen in various ways 
expressed spiritual concern, and sixty- 
two gave evidence of conversion.—Rey. 
D. H. Emzrson, D. D., was appointed to 
labor for boatmen and sailors at OswxGo, 
N. Y., and began a work which resulted 
in their great blessing. 

Loan Lrpraries,—New libraries sent 
out, numbered 388; refitted and reship- 
ped, 456. The year was marked by the 
gift to the Society’s treasury, of £300 in 
gold ($1,626) by the CountEss or ABER- 
DEEN, of Scotland, to send out and keep 
in repair, through the Society, from its 
Rooms at New York and Boston, onE 
HUNDRED LOAN LIBRARIES, in memory of 
her son, GrorGb, HarL or ABERDEEN, 
who was for more than three years a 
sailor on American vessels — and was 
lost at sea, six days out from the port 
of Boston, Mass., January 27th, 1870, 
while first mate of the schooner Zera, 
of that port, bound for Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. A brief record of his life may 
be found in the Sartmors’ Magazine 
for May, 1874, pp. 129-189, and ample 
details concerning the gift and the li- 
braries are given in the 46th Annual 
Report, pp. 29-31. 

At the Sartors’ Homm in New York, 
there were 2,616 boarders, who deposited 
$42,722 with the Superintendent, of 
which $28,600 went to relatives and 
friends, and $6,165 to Savings Banks.— 
Seventy-eight thousand and five hundred 
copies of the Samors’ Magazine were 
issued, 22,500 SamEn’s FRIENDS, and 
440,000 copies of the Lirz Boar. 

A Permanent F'unp was placed in the 
Society’s hands, from Christian women 
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4 _ in the State of New York, for the annual 


distribution of Christian and practically 
religious books to Midshipmen at the U. 
S. Naval School in Annapolis, Md.—Rev. 
Isaac Frrris, D. D., a Vice-President of 
the Society, died in New York, and also 
K. W. Cursrer, and Capt. F. M. Frencu, 
Trustees. 

EcciestasticaL Action.—The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church of 
the United. States, in session at Balti- 
more, in May, 1873, adopted the follow- 
ing minute; 

The Assembly desires to call the attention 
of the churches under our care, to the fact that 
3 000,000 of their fellow-men are said to be SHa- 
MEN doing business on the great waters, and, 
therefore, ina great measure, deprived of the 
means of grac®; that this people are not readi- 
ly reached by the efforts of the Church to give 
the gospel to the destitute, and so strong is the 
claim of these sailors upon our Christian sym- 
pathies and aid, that we ‘commend to the 
churches to seek their salvation through the 
agency of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY, which has long been faithfully la- 
boring, and with great success, in this import- 
ant department of Christian work. 

HOwaARD CROSBY, 
Moderator. 
E. F, HATFIELD, 
Stated Clerk. 

Kindred action commendatory of the 
Society and its work was taken this year 
by the General Association of the Con- 
gregational churches of the State of New 
York; by the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York; by the Presbyterian Synod of Al- 
bany, N. Y.; by the Presbyterian Synod 
of Central New York; by the Presby- 
terian Synod of Western New York, and 
by those of New Jersey and Philadelphia. 


U.S. Surppine Law.—A special Com- 


mittee of the Board of Trustees investi- 


gated the administration of this law in 
the port of New York, and reported in 
favor, both of the law, and of its adminis- 
tration. See 46th Annual Report, pp. 
83, 34. 

Receipts for the year, $69,931 19; Ex- 
penditures, $66,997 67. 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR—1874-5. 


In its spiritual aspect, work for seamen 
was unusually blest during the vwelve- 
month ending May 1st, 1875. Rey. H. 
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P. Brrew, with his headquarters at 
CHRISTIANIA, in Norway, reported that 
he had held the first seamen’s service 
ever known in F'REDERICKSHOLD, in Nor- 
way. In Drammen, Norway, the begin- 
nings of labor for seamen also took 
place. Rey. Mr. Bergh was succeeded at 
C. by Mr. H. J. Wautstrom. Rev. 
ANDREAS FERNHOLM, becoming pastor of 
the M. E. church at Jonkoping, in 
Sweden, gave up his labor for the So- 
ciety at GorrEenBERG. During the year 
he had visited seven hundred and fifty- 
three vessels. distributed 37,000 pages of 
tracts, etc., etc. Rev. N. P. Wauustepr 
at Hetstvepore, Sweden, in addition to 
his own labors for seamen, exercised 
some oversight of the Society’s general 
work in that country. The season was 
unusually rich in opportunities for Chris- 
tian work with Swedish seamen, was 
wisely improved, and many became dis- 
ciples of the Redeemer. Mr, —— JEn- 
sEN succeeded Mr. H. Hansen as sailor 
missionary at CopenaacEeNn, Denmark, 
and Rey. P. EH. Rypine resumed his 
labors in the Society’s service, at the 
same place. 

At Antwerp, Belgium, Rev. E. W. 
Marruews’ efforts were mainly directed 
to securing a new Mariners’ Institute 
and church, with good encouragement. 
Rey. H. S. Brooxs was appointed Chap- 
lain at Marsrruuzs in place of Rev. Gor- 
pon Tuompson. The Harbor Mission at 
Genoa, Italy, was greatly blest in the 
service of Mr. Jones, among English 
speaking seamen, and of Signor ANToNIo 
DELFINO, among Italian seamen and emi- 
grants on shipboard. 

Yoxouama, Japan.—Mr. W. T. Aus- 
ren took the place of Mr. Rosperrs, as 
sailor missionary, the latter determining 
to preach the Gospel to his fellow country- 
men in Greece. Mr, Austen’s work open- 
ed auspiciously.—Rev. Frank THompson 
left Hilo, S. I., to take the pastorate of 
an important New England church. 
—The post on the Laprapor Coast, oc- 
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cupied by Rev. S. R. Burner and Miss 
Bropig was Bonne HsPERANCE Harpor, 
three miles east of CartBou Isuanp. Sab- 
bath congregations sometimes amounted 
to 200 persons. 

Domestic.—The building of the new 
Sailors’ Home at Savanna, Ga., was 
discontinued when the walls had been 
raised a story above ground, for lack of 
funds. From New Organs, La., re- 
port came: ‘‘God has giver us the in- 
gathering of a larger sheaf, the past 
year, than in any of the nine previous 
years,” Chaplain Prase was aided in 
his work by Mr. Joun Gress. The debt 
upon the San Franctsco Cal., Bethel 
was extinguished, and evidence of reli- 
gious impressions accompanied Chaplain 
Rowe v’s labors. The revival of interest 
in spiritual things at the CuELsEA (Mass.) 
Hospital, continued, and fifty-eight sail- 
ors were converted, making at least 772 
such conversions during Capt. ANDREW 
Bartuery’s chaplaincy of sixteen years. 
Cases named in the Report were of the 
deepest interest. Rev. OLA HELLAND gave 
up labor at the Seamen’s Retreat, Clifton, 
S. L., and sought for his health’s sake, a 
milder climate. He was the first Nor- 
wegian sailors’ missionary in New York, 
twenty years vefore this. Mr. A. WoL- 
LESON entered upon work with Scandi- 
navian sailors, at the N. Y. Samors’ 
Home, and the N. Y. SeAmen’s Hx- 
CHANGE. 

Canats.—On the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal in New Jersey, Mr. J. W. 
Jones reported ‘‘ a decided improvement 
in the conduct of the men, and especial- 
ly a marked change in regard for the 
Sabbath.” Mr. Joun A. Ewatt, a stu- 
dent in Princeton (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary succeeded Mr. Jones, in this 
work, and help was constantly rendered 
by other Seminary students. Rev. P. G: 
Coox, Rev. Daviy Dickry and Dea. I. 
Srarks wrought at Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Syracuse, N. Y., on the Erie Canal, 
and Rev. Mr. Dickey reported among 
other things: ‘‘I know of a large num- 
ber of boatmen who are not only reform- 
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ed, but have become subjects of renew- 
ing grace. Some who were once work- 
ing on the canal are now farmers, some 
are mechanics, some hold responsible 
positions in civil life, and some are office 
bearers in the churches. Others remain 
on the canal and help in our work. J 
know twelve, now preaching the Gospel, 
who were once behind the whiffle-tree on the 
Erie Canal.” Rev. Dr. HEmeErson, at 
Oswego, N. Y., was aided by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in that city, 
and sailors’ souls were brought into the 
kingdom of Curist. 

Four hundred and sixty new Loan 
LIBRARIES were issued, and 438 were re- 
fitted and reshipped. The whole num- 
ber of new libraries sent out since 1858, 
was 5,233, with reshipments of the same, 
to the number of 3,772; the total num- 
ber of volumes since that date was 2388,- 
652; and the number of men to whom — 
these books had been available, including 
reshipments, 212,726. The whole num- 
ber of libraries placed on U.S. Naval ves- 
sels and in hospitals, up to May ist, 1875, 
was 846, containing 30,456 volumes; and 
the total number of men in these vessels 
and hospitals, to whom the books had been 
accessible, was 96,102. The one hundred 
libraries contributed in 1874, by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, were all sent out 
and ninety-five of them were available, 
by original shipment, to 1,660 seamen. 

PuBLIcAaTION was made of 78,000 copies 
of the Sattors’ Macazine; 25,000 copies 
of the Srammen’s FrrenpD, and 443,000 
copies of the Lire Boat. An edition of 
SrameEn’s Hymns, (500 copies) was also 
printed. 

Samors’ Homr, New York.—Boarders 
were 2,118; total since 1842, 87,540. 
The men, this year, deposited with the 
Superintendent, $21,725, of which 
amount $9,662 went to relatives and 
friends, and $3,050 to Savings Banks. 
The best spiritual results were manifest 
in connection with religious labor, here. 

Receipts for the year, $66,770 05; Ex- 
penditures, $65,058 12, 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Antwerp, Belgium. 


Chaplain Marruews, writing to us of 


the new Sailor’s Institute and Church, 
says: ‘‘Our Mission, now for the first 
time, has a fair chance,—the place open 
all day, the Chaplain living on the spot, 
a comfortable place for the men to spend 
an evening in, or any part of the day. 


It will be the greatest possible boon to 


this port. Everybody will know where 
to find the Chaplain.” 
——qoCO 9S 


Yokohama, Japan. 


We have advices from Mr. W. T. Aus- 
TEN, our Sailor Missionary, as late as 
8th of last August. He has rented a 
small bungalow, and now has a spot en- 
tirely private, to which he can invite 
sailors, for Bible reading and prayer. 
Seven men had risen and confessed Christ 
on the U. 8. Flagship, before she left the 
harbor, and five others requested the 
prayers of God’s people. This, while 
wickedness greatly abounded, on board. 

Mr. Austen had been ill for a fortnight, 
but, recovering, was able to hold a de- 
lightful evening service, Sabbath, August 
6th, attended by the crews of several ves- 
sels and steamers, on a fine ship lying in 
the Roads. New ships are arriving daily, 
and his hands are full of work. He had 
visited 97 sailing ships and steamers, held 
39 meetings, paid 47 visits to the Hospi- 
tal, distributed 198 Magazines and 5,560 
pages of tracts, among 2,082 men, in the 
quarter ending August 1st. He trans- 
mits a letter from Capt. Doann, of the 
American ship Cleopatra, so appreciative 
of the spiritual good received by himself 
and his crew while in Yokohama, that 
we reserve it, to print entire, hereafter.— 
We have recently had the pleasantest and 
most decided verbal testimony to the 
great usefulness of Mr. Austen, from 2nd 
officer Moricr, of the British steamship 
Oxfordshire, now in our own harbor. 


Funchal, Madeira Islands. 

A letter from Mr. George SrepMan, 
over date of August 11th, states, that 
being engaged in Christian work here, 
for seamen, he requires help in visiting 
the vessels at anchor in the open bay. 


New York City. 


Messrs. BoRELLA and SPENCER, our Mis- 
sionaries at the Sarors’ Home, report 
that they have seen good spiritual fruit 
there, during the last few months. There 
has been a strong desire, among seamen, 
to learn of Bible truth. Several young 
men have left the Home since May 1st, 
newly converted to Christ, and some of 
them have returned, manifesting hunger 
for the divine word. Meetings at the 
Home are usually well attended, as are 
those at the Seamen’s Exchange, and at 
the Church of the Sea and Land. In 
hospital visitation, great encouragement 
has been had from the spirit of inquiry 
before referred to. 


A mother’s meeting at the SEAMEN’s 
Excuaner, in Cherry Street, has gather- 
ed many seamen’s wives and children 
during the past summer. It is held on 
Thursday afternoon. On Tuesday even- 
ings, a prayer-meeting has also been sus- 
tained here, at which many sailors have 
been present. 


Avuaustus ABRAMSON, Seamen’s Colpor- 
teur, reports at least four conversions of 
sailors in August last. He visited 150 
vessels and 480 sailors’ boarding houses 
during the month. 

——__—=2- 6 ____— 


Boston, Mass. 

The forty-eighth annual report of the 
Boston Seamen’s Friend Suciety presen- 
ted May 3lst, is just issued, and it sets 
forth in a most convincing light the im- 
portant work of Rey. S. H. Hayes, the 
pastor of the Salem and Mariner’s 
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Church, and Capt. Bartlett, Chaplain of 
the Chelsea Hospital. The conversions 
among the seamen at the Hospital are 
constant and frequent. Capt. Bartlett 


has sent out seventy-seven new libraries - 


during the year. We know something, 
personally, of his work at the Hospital, 
and believe that few men could be found 
in the land to fill the position more ef- 
fectively than he.—Congregationalist. 


———9 << a—____—_- 


Buffalo, N. Y, 


Rev. P. G. Coox, Chaplain, writes: 
‘«There is no department of our work in 
which we are more interested, than by 
our visits to the General Hospital, where 
we.constantly find a greater or less num- 
ber of watermen.” “Now that 
the hot season is past, we hope to be able 
to do more than heretofore.” 
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Wilmington, N, C. 


In August, despite intense heat, Chap-. 
lain Kren visited 56 vessels, as follows: 
10 Americans, 4 English, 4 Scandinavi- 
an, 2 German, 6 steamers and 30 small 
coasters, and distributed a large amount 
of religious reading matter upon them. 


a 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


The Superintendent of the Sarors’ 
Home in this city, reports 181 arrivals in 
August, 1876. Amount deposited with 
him by these men, $3,585, of which $150 
was placed in Savings Bank, and $1,900 
sent to relatives and friends; the balance 
being returned to depositors. Shipped 
without advance in the same month, 18 
men; sent to the hospital, 8 men. 


THE NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE—ITS 
PREPARATORY CABLES. 


We present from the WV. Y. Tribune, 
and from statements made to us by Mr. 
C. C. Martin, Assistant Engineer of this 
great enterprise, a record of progress 
made since the middle of August last, 
towards its construction. The facts 
given principally relate to the wire ropes 
some of which have already been raised 
to the tops of the Bridge towers, and are 
now suspended over the Hast River. 
These with others, yet to be suspended, 
will be employed in constructing the 
permanent cables for the support of the 
platform which will form the road-way 
of the Bridge. The five ropes now in 
position were all stretched between Au- 
gust 14th and Sept. 15th. ' 

It is to be understood, as preliminary, 
that in the building of the Bridge, there 
are four permanent stone piers, two up- 
on each side of the river. Beginning on 
the New York side, the first one is what 
is called an anchorage pier, to which the 
cables of the superstructure, after pass- 
ing over the tower pier, are to be fasten- 


ed or ‘“‘anchored.” This pier is about 
80 feet high and covers six city lots, 
25 x 100 feet each. Next in the line is 
the tower, which stands at the river’s 
edge, distant 930 feet east from the first 
pier. It is 271 feet above high-water 
mark. The corresponding tower on the 
Brooklyn side is the same height, and 
the span, or distance between them, is 
very nearly 1,600 feet. The last is an- 
other anchorage pier, a duplicate of the 
New York one, 930 feet east from the 
Brooklyn tower. The main and final 
cables, of which there will be four, a pair 
on each side—are to be composed of 
straight—as contrary to twisted—steel 
wires, laid side by side and wrapped 
with a single spiral wire. One after an- 
other is to be stretched from pier to pier, 
until there are enough of them, and then 
they are to be wrapped, forming a com- 
pletely rounded cable, containing 6,270 
straight parallel wires. Four such cables 
raise the number of wires to 25,080, form- 
ing the main support of the bridge road- 


4 
; 
F 


by 
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way. The ropes now up, and six others 
which will be stretched prior to begin- 
ning the construction of the permanent 
cables, are all temporary in their nature, 
and will be removed, with everything 
Econnected with them, when the Bridge 
*iscompleted. They will be eleven in all, 


and are enumerated us follows: 


-. 
2 
, 

4 


a. Four working ropes of twisted 
chrome steel wire, each # inch diameter. 
These four have been joined in pairs by 
ee nlicing, after suspension, and now make 
two endless ropes, which being worked by 
steam from the Brooklyn anchorage, trav- 
el back and forth overall the space be- 
tween both anchor piers, running around 


horizontal grooved wheels fixed at each 


” 


anchorage. Hach of these will be used 
to draw across this space, the wires to be 
wrought into the four great and final 
cables. 


b. Two carrier ropes of twisted wire, 
one on either side the towers of the 


- Bridge, each 1% inches in diameter, and 


8,710 feet long, weighing 22,000 lbs. 
apiece. One of these now stretches from 


_ anchorage to anchorage, and is firmly 


fastened at each anchor pier, as the other 
will be. The purpose of these ropes is 
simply to carry the weight of other and 
subsequent larger ropes. 

c. Four cradle ropes of twisted wire, 
each 2} inches in diameter. None of 
these are up, as yet. The method of sus- 
pending them willbe asfollows. An end 
of each will be fastened at the anchorage, 
to the working rope (a) and drawn out 
over the space.between the anchorage and 
the tower, and beyond the tower—say to a 
distance of 40 feet, over the river. Then 
dropping below the carrier rope (4) a car- 
rying (movable) pulley will be fixed at 
that point, upon 0, and the cradle rope 
supported from it, by a hook. The work- 


" ing rope will then be« started again, and 


in the same manner. 


ir 


take the cradle rope out, another 40 feet. 
/Then at the first 40 feet from the tower, 
the added length will be again suppor ted 
And so across the 


river; the pulleys and supporting hooks 
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being 40 feet apart. The two ends of 
the cradle ropes, when each rope reaches 
from anchor pier to anchor pier, will be 
securely fastened, at each anchorage. 

The cradles to be sustained by these 
ropes, are wooden platforms, 48 x 4 feet, 
surrounded by a strong railing 4 feet — 
high, and placed cross. ways on the cradle 
ropes. Upon these, workmen are to be 
supported, while engaged in the construc- 
tion of the main cables. There will be 
five of these cradles, one at the center of 
the space between the two towers; one 
half way between this cradle and each 
tower, and one half way between each 
tower and its anchor pier. Men station- 
ed in them will regulate the weaving of 
the four great cables. 

One of the cradle ropes will also serve 
the purpose of a foot-bridge rope. Uponit, 
and upon another rope (d) used exclusive- 
ly for such purpose, will rest a foot-bridge 
extending from anchor pier to anchor 
pier, over the tops of the tower. It will 
be 34 feet wide, and made of oak slats 
14x 3 inches, fastened at each end to 
longitudinal strips of the same material. 
It will be made in sections from 12 to 15 
feet in length—which will rest upon the 
above-named ropes, and be fastened to 
them by strong iron clamps, and will be 
guarded by a hand railon each side, This 
foot-bridge which will remain until the 
construction of the main cables is finish- 
ed, is for use by the workmen in reach- 
ing the cradles. 

When the eleven ropes are raised, and 
when the cradles and foot-bridge are in 
place,—the weaving of the great cables 
will follow, and its progress and issue 
may be duly chronicled in the Macazinz. 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
October, 1876. 


Mercury is an evening star until 31m. 
past midnight on the 13th, when he is 
in inferior conjunction with the sun; is 
in conjunction with the moon on the 
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afternoon of the 16th, at 3h. 53m., being 
2° 14’ north ; is stationary among the 
stars in Virgo at about 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 22d; is at his greatest 
elongation to the “west on the afternoon 
of the 28th, at 4h. 10m., being then 18° 
37/ away from the sun; is at his greatest 
brilliancy on the 31st, rising on the 
morning of this day at 4h, 57m. and 
south of east at 7° 46/. 


Venus is a morning star rising on the 
1st at 2h. 11m. and north of east 17° 12’; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 13th, at 2h. 58m., being 
1° 16/ south. At this time she is eclipsed 
to all persons situated between the par- 
allels of Latitude 32° and 90° north. 


Mars is a morning star, rising on the 
1st at 4h. 86m. and north of east 5° 20/; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 15th at 1h. 24m., being 
2° 22! north. 


JUPITER is an evening star setting on 
the 1st at 7h. 55m. and south of west 26° 
5/; is in conjunction with the moon on 
the forenoon of the 20th at 7h. 8m., be- 
ing 5° 40/ north. 

Saturn crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st at 9h. 35m., being 12° 
24/ south of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the moon on the afternoon of 
the 27th at 1h. 30m., being 17’ south. At 
this time, he is eclipsed to all persons 
situated between the parallels of Latitude 
58° north and 29° south, 


N. Y. University. lity dels 15} 


—————_2- ea __ 


Receipts for August, 1876, 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont, Cong. church....... seoce SIS 13 
Ret Church vcscicccsasisssisesn 5 00 
Dunbarton, Cong. church.... 12 25 
Hampton, Cong. church........+.+.++ 9 10 
Laconia, Cong. church............... 27 28 
Nashua, Ist Cong. church......... Sacer Ald) OO 
VERMONT. 
Castleton, Cong. ch., for New Orleans 7 00 
Thetford, Cong. church............++. 13 33 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Enfield, Cong. church................ 29 00 
Fall River, Central Cong. church.... 38 77 
Gevrgetown, Memorial Cong. ch..... 27 00 
Holliston, Cong. church.............. 26 00 
Marshfield, Cong. ch., of wh. David 

Brown’s 8. 8. class, for lib’y...... 20 00 
Sheffield, lst Cong. ch., SS., for lib’y, 

SPL sie joininin' sis iptaiaiecwialatatera ance paces ale wie are 25 00 
Warren, Cong. church.....\..° eisfesiniarsivlelcoaln OO DAO, 
Yarmouth, Cong. church......... aasey 140,00 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgewater, Cong. church........... 11 50 
Canton Center, Cong. ch., bal. ast 

Mrs. Azuvah Shepherd, ae NE scene Mano 
Derby, 1st Cong. church...... aieisfevsisis 15 50 
Fair Haven, 2nd Cong. church....... 22 00 
Farmington, Cong. church.........668 26 41 
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Guilford, lst Cong. church........ ote tl Ge 
Hebron, ‘st Cong. church......--.... 11 50 
Higganum, Cong. church.........--.. 11 00 
Mansfield, Cong. church.........-.- « =. 20 (06 

Bap. church pis wate slols ee elelsisinieisislareie tenia s) 7 58 
New Haven, Howard Ave. church... 20 66 
Newington, Cong. church.......-.- ease O00) 
North Greenwich,Cong. church...... 12 30 
North Haven, Mrs. E. A. Blakeslee, 

Mem’! lib’y..... peeeedeS” wsSewiozsese) 20) O00) 
Plainville, Cong. church, to const. 

Charles Andrews, L. M., $30...... 36 00 
Stratford, Cong. church........ conse) 26 20 
Woodbury, Ist Cong. ch., 8S. 8., $20 

LOPMLDTALY: ceocewes cc nee Be coee to - 40 26 

NEw YORK. 
Binghamton, Bap, church........-... 4 00 
Brockport, Pres. ch., of wh. Mrs. E. 

#. nag bal. $10 for lib’y...... . 26 58 
Brooklyn NWOrKs ieee eoercaene 1 00 
Buffalo, aw G Fessuiding sanove SaSHIGS «+ 50 00 

Lb RG exer iene se deen eeoacnt Sogo veces | 20n00) 
Mrs. L. L. Lewis...........0+6 bsisieee)  LOROG 
East Palmyra, Pres. church.......... 12 90 
Edgewater, Ist Pres. church........ 57 25 
Fonda; Ref. church... 0-.c.-csccoeesse 18 00 
Green, Bapt. church, add’l .......... 18 00 
Herkimer, Ref. church..... BS s0DRoe5 2 67 
Huron, Pres. church, bal:.......-006 1 30 
Meridian, Union Meeting............ | 4 00 
Milo, 2nd Pres. Churche.s<..cc<ssciace) 9 COL 0G. 
Mohawk, M. EB. OUCEOR ieee crerer any 3 50 
Ref. church..s-...scee.cscue Sdn0uc6 . 4 50 
Newark, Pres. church....-......s.00. 19 80 
New York City, Granddaughters 
Capt. Theo. Bliss, for lib’s........ 80 00 
A. W. Bencon....... B tialnne ye SOOO 
Elizabeth Smith, for the Holy Serip- 
Leesa to be circulated among sea- 
picintnisie sntrete aiseisene siemioeis tote -- 2000 
Ellen. D. “Congdon, for library... oaren rc 08 
Jacob C. Bogert........ Sopranos 5 00 
Walter T. Miller... 5 00 
Capt. D. L. Carver, bark George 

LLC Ustaletetelatelsipieiereieterees 5 00 

Phoenix, M. E. church... wietere wae 3 95 

Ist Pah CHUL CH are ciacis sreraelse seen ioe aco 3 53 
Richfield Springs, Pres. church...... 26 45 

Bape (CRULCR sreieinicinisie sie afu'sisjersie perelely 3 40 
Rye, Mrs. E.C. Van Renssaelaer, for 

Li DTATLY;< wislsvie oe seve cawersismesiee wieleeces Re OMUO) 
Sherburne, Miss "R. B. Freeman Me- 

MOorial Lbvarxryi....0cs.< sce cccccee 20 00 
a rma, Cong.. church.......... eves 14:00 

Ws CHULGR Siete eoetcs ceteseeee eee 3 16 
Rents Unitarian church.......... 2000 
Western M. EH. church.......... 2 18 
Tarrytown, lst Ref. ch., of wh. H. A. 
Grant, 420 for lib’y....-....sese00. «. 136 72 
2nd Ref. ch., S. ce fortis yeeeesce 40 00 
Walworth, Bap. ch., 1829. Sock eae 2 60 
Wolcott, Pres. church...+-----++- coos 18 51 | 
M. E. chiurol.. 1 :eoeen pons eee 5 64 
NEW JERSEY. 
Middlebush, Ref. church..........--. 20.00 
Newark, Howells Family Mite Box, 

for library Seileeieias aoe 23 00 
Parsippany, Friends............. 5 00 
South Orunge, Pres. church 50 60 
Teaneck, Washington Ave. S 

Worarys.cccccnrae rake 20 00 
West Millington, Bap. ch. 

ADDY AT Yca'e ciern\elepera iuislgjacicretnae telchieieies 20 00 

MICHIGAN, 
Ypsilantic, 8. S. Pres. ch, for lib’s... 40 60 
5. 8. Bap. church, for lib........... 20 00 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Rey. L. H. Pease, Cen- 
tennial Thank Offering........... 100 00 


$1,714 48 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece. 21: 1, 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May 1st, 1876, 5,559; RESHIPMENTS 
OF SAME 4,186; No. oF VoLs., 262,092; ACCESSIBLE TO 222,811 sEAMEN. 

During August, 1876, sixty-four libraries, twenty-three new, (of which fifteen are 
yet to be assigned,) and forty-one refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms in 


New York and Boston. 
York, and No. 4,826, at Boston. 


The new libraries were Nos. 5,891-5,912, inclusive, at New 
Preceding any of these, we print, herewith, the 


record of assignment of fifteen new libraries previously sent out, and hitherto 


reported in the Lire Boar. 


No. of nad 
Rabrory. By whom furnished. 
5849.. Washington Ave. S.S., Teaneck, N.J.. 
§852..H. A. Grant, Jr., Tarrytown, N. Y..... 
5853..Ellen N. Congdon, New York City.... 
6854..Granddaughters of Theodore Bliss, 
New York City....... Gocsascossiesccodd 
5855.. Do. do. X 
5856.. Do. do. do. 
5857..8. S., 2d Ref. church, ‘Tarrytown, N.Y. 


. 5858.. Granddaughters of Theodore Bliss, 


now BYGIKA@A LY seleiniccioiols cfeisle sielarSsie's<inia'e.< 
5859..S. S., 2d Ref. church, Tarrytown, IN Y. 
5860..8. Sir Ist Cong. ch., Sheftield, Mass.... 
5861..Bessie Morrison Libr ary, Phila., Pa.. 
5866..S. S., lst Cong. church, Woodbury, Ct. 
5867..Mrs. E. F. Minot, Brockport, INANE 
5868..S. 8. Ref. church, Sangerties, N. 
5869..W. C. Elsbre, Sherburne, N. Y......... 


5892..Mrs. E. A. Blakeslee Mem’! Library, 
North eH aven, OOnn..s.dcecc- accuses 

peeks 8 3S» Pearl St. Cong. ch., Hartford, Ct. 

902.. 

5906..F. A. Libbey, New York We meee 

D207. ~§ 

5908. by ee oe “ec 

5909. ; “a 6é “ce 


Where placed. 


Bark Fanny Lewis...... 
Bark Acadian...... Beraiate 
Bark James McCarty... 
Ship Annie Goudy.. 


Bark Sarah A Dudman.. 


Bark I. Sargeant...... Ya 
Pilot Boat W. H. As- 
pinwall..... slemies'k vieee 
Ship Charmer....... aus 
Bark Anna L. Taylor... 
Bark Everit Gray....... 
Ship Chas, H. Marshall. 
Bark Geo. Rensen...... 
Ship Pepa eal 
Bark Lavyinia......00.'e« 


Bark Thos. Fletcher. oe 
Bark Palo Alto..... 


Brig Annetta Owen..... 
Schr. E. I. Morrison.. 
U. & Ship Vandalia. Sue 


ship Rembrandt (new). 
Ship Valley Forge...... 


Ship Paul Revere..... 


Bound for. ee 
GENOA. 010 cccaccess 10 
Buroperweassccaeas 16 
Portland ccsecssess mle 
MCUONGON Ge cieveeteesisr 18 
EUrope..cccccseees 12 
Australia........ Bor 4 
Cruising.........0% 14 
San Franciaco..... 30 
SAP 11D aslesiee ncsctae 10 
Europe....c.ccsseee 14 
San Francisco 32 
ELULOpPeccaesececeee LO 
London..... afelsictate(s an OO. 
EKurope..... Beodace ah 
Java... SaeceatenaelO: 
Marseilles.......... 10 
Burope...ccsscscees 14 
Liverpool.......... 12 
European Squad’n. + 200 
San Francisco..... 25 
“se “ PEt Pe “ 

5 oe Boney 0s!) 
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The thirty-one libraries refitted and re- 
shipped were : 5 
No. 1,487, on brig L. & W. Armstrong, 
for Martinique; No. 2,233, on schr. Tan- 
nahausen, for Key West; No. 2,274, on 
schr. J. Bwiley, for Jacksonville; No. 
2,286, on schr. J. G. Stover, for Bruns- 
wick; No. 2,683, on schr. Uncle Sam, for 
coastwise; No. 2,727, on schr. WZ. £. 
Mangum, for Martinique; No. 3,055, on 
schr. Matoka, for West Indies; No. 3,295, 
on brig Lizabel, for Jamaica; No. 3,360, 
on schr. J. Nickerson, for Africa; No. 
3,453, on schr. #. Curtis, for coastwise; 
No. 3,497, on schr. W. Deming, for Ja- 
maica; No. 8,580, on schr. G. W. Raw- 
ley, for Virginia; No. 3,763, on brig 
Georgiana, for Bahia; No. 3,923, books 
read with interest, gone to Barbadoes, on 
schr. 7. A. Stuart; No. 3,980, on brig S. 
Hinckley, for Cienfuegos; No. 3,942, on 
schr. C. HM. Newins, for Mobile; No. 
3,947, on schr. Daybreak, for Sagua; No. 
3,994, on brig A. J. Ross, for St. Pierre; 
No. 4,418, on brig Solario, for Rio; No. 
4,505, on brig J. Smith, for Europe; No. 
4,509, on schr. #. L. Davis, for West In- 
dies; No. 4,517, on schr. H. H. Grant, 
for West Indies; No. 4,561, on brig Man- 
lius, for Matanzas; No. 4,614, read with 
good results, gone to Martinique; No. 
4,624, on brig Mive Brothers, for Palma; 
No. 4,661, on ship Hope, for the Pacific; 
No. 4,786, on brig LZ. Snow, for Cape of 
Good Hope; No. 4,796, on bark Shkerry- 
bove, for Hurope; No. 4,953, on brig 
Harry, for Porto Rico; No. 4,967, read 
with profit, gone to Central America, on 
schr. A. #. Carll; No. 5,511, on brig A. 
Gardner, for Rio Grande; No. 5,519, on 
brig J. Miller, for Brazil; No. 5,559, on 
schr. leanor, for Georgetown; No. 
5,615, on ship WV. Boynton, for Pacific; 
No. 5,672, on brig Kossak, for Cette; 
No. 5,746, on brig Fairfield, for Europe. 
No. 3,298, read with interest, gone to sea 
on schr. Katie P. Lunt, 7 men, care of 
Capt. Lopes; No. 4,047, returned from a 
whaling voyage of three years, the books 
having been read and re-read, fore and 
aft, with great interest and profit, gone 
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to sea again in good condition on the 
bark Mattapoisett, whaling in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; No. 4,348, has been much 
used, gone to Mobile, on brig Carrie 
Purington, Capt. Whetemore, care of 
Geo. Church; No. 4,444, gone to Rich- 
mond, on schr. Lizzie W. Kimball, Capt. 
D. W. Storer; No. 5,566, gone to the 
East Indies, on bark Glide, 15 men, care 
of Capt. Beadle. 


—__ +0 ___—_ 


Mear, 


I heard the words of the preacher, 
As he read that hymn so dear, 

Which mother sang at our cradle 
To the ancient tune of Mear. 


And I felt her angel presence, 

As sung were those blessed words; 
My heart with rapture filling 

As sweet as the song of birds. 


I longed for the land of Summer 
Life’s River, with waters clear, 
For the calm, sweet eyes of mother, 
Who aang the old tune of Mear. 


O tale of the shepherds watching 
Over their flocks in the night! 
Of the dear Lord, sending angels 
Enshrouded in glory bright! 


O story! told in the Orient 

To each wandering shepherd’s ear; 
That story, sung by my mother 

To the hallowed tune of Mear. 


O pure white babe of the manger ! 
Thy story shall ever run, 

°Till redemption’s work is finished, 
All souls to God’s kingdom won! 

To-day, that e’er welcome cadence 
Of song floated back to me; 

Over the paths of my childhood 
It lovingly cama, all free. 

I thanked the good. kind All-Father, 
For this memory brightly clear; 

The saintly smile of my mother, 

‘And her low voice singing Mear. 

Ah me! the father has rested 
Many and many a year; 

The mother, who sang by our cradle, 
Has gone to a higher sphere. 


Brothers and sisters have parted ; 
Some live in the Better Land, 
And some are waiting their summons, 
Sojourners yet on life’s strand. 
But I feel when we meet up yonder, 
Where cometh no sigh nor tear, 
Our mother will softly sing us 
The grand old tune of Mear. 
Hartford Times. 


‘ 


a. > oe 


Ss 
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Doing Something for Jesus, 

A lady passing along a Brooklyn street 
the other day, had the misfortune to 
catch her dress on a railing, and tear it. 
She stopped to see what could be done 
about it, and was looking rather ruefully 
for a pin, when a little voice said: 

‘*Here, lady, take this!” 

The speaker was a little beggar girl, 
barefooted, a basket on her arm, an old, 
torn hat-on her head. She held out a 
red rose and a bit of a yellow flowering 


‘weed, and with pleading eyes, on the 


lady’s face, and insisting words, urged 
her to take them. 

“‘Keep them yourself, dear,” said the 
lady. 

“‘T would rather you took them,” an- 
swered the child. 

So the lady took them to please her, 
and they walked on together. Presently 
the little one'said: 

““Was that doing something for JE- 
sus? ? 

“Why do you ask that, little one?” 

“Because my teacher told us last Sun- 
day that we must all try this week to do 
something for’ Jusus, and | told her 
JESUS was so far away, and so great, I 
couldn’t do anything for Him, I was 
sure. She said if we did something for 
others, it would be for Him.”’ 

‘*So that’s why you gave me the flow- 
ers! Why did you give them to me, in- 
stead of to somebody else?” 

*©O, because you looked so sorry when 
you teared your dress.”—Christian at 
Work. 


Jesus Waiting. 

A little ballet girl lay dying in an 
upper room of a tenement-house in New 
York. For months, in her innocence 
and for bread, she had shown her little 
form to the public; but to-night she had 
lain aside the tawdry ribbons and tinsel 
costume of the stage, and was rehearsing 
a, more solemn scene. ‘The pallor of 
death spread o’er her face, and as I 
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smoothed the damp curls from her brow 
I knew the angels were waiting. 

“The music —the music,” she gasped, 
““my turn next act!” 

And her thin, wan face lit up with a 
joyous smile ; but it was the music of 
heaven she heard, and the dear Christ 
had sent for her. Suddenly her eyes 
opened, and seeing me, she muttered: 

““You said — Sunday-school — Jesus 
waited.” ; 

Then the little head dropped slowly, 
and we knew her soul was with the 
angels. And the careless laughter of 
the children came up from the street 
below, and the moon shining in, lit up 
her face as with a halo, and my soul 
breathed for a prayer to Him who said: 
—‘ Suffer them to come, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” And going 
out into the night, I thought of the 
thousands of little darlings who are 
brought into the fold by telling the 
sweet story of the child Jesus.—Ray. 


——___——__+§o_—_—___—_ 


An Oxtp CoLorEpD CHRISTIAN WomMAN 
on the Island of St. Croix, in the West 
Indies, once said: 

“This morning, my feet said to me, 
“You had better not go to church; you 
are too weak, and might fall down on the 
road.’ Then I answered, ‘I will listen 
to the Lord, and not to you. He says: 
“Go, and I will strengthen you.” You 
feet, when I was young, often took me in 
the ways of sin; but now I must have 
my way.’ So I went to church, received 
a blessing for my soul, and returned 
safely. 

Are your feet always ready to 
you to church ?—Litile Missionary. 


take 


: 


KIND HEARTS are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits ; 
Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 
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Following Jesus in the Dark. 

‘‘Mamma,” said little Bessie, ‘‘I 
should be afraid to die, ’cause I should 
lose my way in the dark.” 

Her mother did not say a word, but 
just went out and turned off the gas in 
the hall. Then she opened the door a 
little way, and said, ‘‘Come, dear, it is 
your bed-time. Take hold of my hand, 
and I will lead you up stairs.” 

So Bessie put her little fat hand in her 
mother’s, and trotted bravely up stairs 
in the dark. After she had said: ‘‘ Our 
Father,” and ‘‘ Now I lay me,” and had 
laid her curly head upon the pillow, her 
mother said: ‘‘ You were not afraid, com- 
ing up, were you, my darling?” 

““O no, mamma,” she answered: ‘“ I 
couldn’t be, ’cause I had hold of your 
hand.” 

“Well,” said her mother, ‘“‘ then you 
need not be afraid of death, for Jesus is 
holding out His hand to you, and you 
have only to put your own in His, and 
He will lead you safely through the dark.” 

“But how can I take hold of His hand, 
mamma?” 

‘« By trying to be good every day, and 
praying to him to help you; he loves lit- 
tle children so well, that they need not 
be afraid to follow him anywhere.” : 

“‘T guess he'll take me up stairs to 
heaven some day,” said Bessie; ‘‘I won’t 
be afraid any more, would you, mam- 
ma?”—Congregationalist. 

See ig gs eee 


LAMB OF GOD, I look to Thee, 
Thou shalt my example be, 
Thou art gentle, meek, and mild, 
Thou wast once a little child. 


Fair I would be as Thou art, 
Give me Thy obedient Heart! 
Thou art pitiful and kind; 

Let me have Thy gentle mind. 


Loving JESUS, gentle Lamb, 
In Thy gracious hands I am; 
Make me, Savior, what Thou art, 
Live Thyself within my heart— 
I shall then show forth Thy praise, 
Serve Thee all my happy days; 
Then the world shall always see 
OHRIS?, the Holy Child, in me. 
Charles Wesley. 
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Have You Said Your Prayers ? 


“« Have you said your prayers, my darling ? 
Have you said your prayers to-night ?” 
“T have said my prayers, dear mother! 
By the pale stars’ trembling light” 


“ And what did you say, my darling, 

When you said your prayers to-night ?” 
“I said that I loved you, mother ! 

By the pale stars’ trembling light.” 


“ And what else did you say, my darling! 
In your sweet, sweet prayers to night?” 
“TI said that I loved my sisters, 
By the pale stars’ trembling light.” 


“* And what more did you say, my darling, 
In your soul-breathed prayer to-night ?” 
“ T said that I loved all creatures, 
By the pale stars’ trembling light.” 
“ And anything more, my darling! 
Did you say in your prayers to-night ?” 
‘‘T said that I loved my Savior, 
By the pale stars’ trembling light.” 


“ God bless you! now sleep, my darling! 
Good night! George dear! good night !” 
And he nestled himself on his pillow, 
In the pale stars’ trembling light. 
* London Christian Globe. 


———_+e«-—____ 


A VERY mean and dishonest. shopkeep- 
er took into his employ a young boy, 
who, having been well brought up, didn’t 
like to do the cheating he was command- 
ed todo. So he went to his employer 
and said: 

“Sir, if you will let me, I will show 
you how to sell twice as much oil as you 


- do now.” 


‘*How?” said the avaricious merchant. 
‘Just fill up your measure,” said the 
boy; and the man was so shamed by his 
young monitor, that he gave better mea- 
sure ever afterwards. %) 
eee 
Tat F'Rinnpsuip will not continue to 
the end that is begun for an end. 
Quarles. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
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District Secretaries: 
Rey. 8. W. HANKS, Cong’l House, Boston. 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
cones a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the Rivest 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
cece and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 

er. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 ioadag Jap 
gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 
7 Beekman. Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-4 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. i 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street..... -. Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
BOSTON, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston “ % se B. F. Jacobs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. “ <o née Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
OHSREESTON, SiiOstseecsecoscceciezese Charieston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala........-.2.-0+--+00--2+++ Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.........-00e-00. se We ce —_==—=si'—- 
HHONOHULU, Go Ltacscscsceccts wersseee Stonolula —* << E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street.....-... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)..... Pe GOn) aiejscnsiccere Sasne ae - G. FE. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soce’y. N. Hamilton. 
_PortTsMovUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John Mciver, Supt. 
' NEw BEDFORD. 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. U. Nye. 


BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street......2. ccssseseecoeees sercesseeessee Edward Kirhv. 
5 Do. Zo SOUL ADM PtLECE-. sccpic css accee tvisciacvie ce ereeeeee Miss Ellen Brown. 
. MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. HK. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission ss eee = OBL FF. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... ‘“ Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... ee Ce i oerarars SoH. F. Roherta, 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... voles oY $5 ow site * Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist .........-.+++-+06 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street...... «.- Baptist......- iaietosies e J. L. Hodge, D. D 


Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian. vi Honner, A. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... { p Mua sper 


BUFFALO...... pinicielealctafe\~ vieln's'> . 

ALBANY, Montgomery Street, Methodist ..........-. ac 

Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society S. H. Hayes. 
North Square............--..-+.... Boston Port Society....... ‘ Geo. S. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... “ H. A. Cooke, 


« Pp. G. Cook. 


Richmond Street...... Serietatete aisierel= EpiscOpal -.caceecvaccics ee Ao s J. P. Robinson; 
PORTLAND, ME., Fore st.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. “FF. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. “« J.W. Thomas. 
NEWPoRT, R.I., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort........ -- ‘ O.H. Malcom, D.D. 
NEw BEDFORD........... selene) ies New Bedford Port Society. ‘“ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian...... terreceee Vincent Group. 

Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ..... siolel aimee tn ‘ William Major. 

Catharine 'Street.....-...--0.-- -... Hpiscopal..... Maat lees e aed OL: “ W. B. Erben. 

Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........-+es-<« is cistate “« Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ‘ Chas. McElfresh. 

Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B.....-..--+« ; “ R. R. Murphy. 

: American & Norfolk Sea. } <0 N. Grane 
NORFOLK ...c-ccercoeceenrccnrescrss Friend Societies . N. Crane. 


WILMINGTON, N. O.....00--0ee+ee- ees Wilmin Beso eben Be Joe ef eSoret Jr, 
SD i . Friend Soc’y... m. B. Yates. 
CHARLESTON, Ohurch, n. Water St Amer ea er " S ee ee 


SAVANNAH -ose-ceerrseeseeerseeeresess 7 - - , 


MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. ‘ ap ye 
NEw ORLEANS........ Sete cisieisis ais Den etesieinir Dralstes slate severe Sietesintafe aioe L. H. Pease. 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, HEsq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rey. 8S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxsecrs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
|| ces, and to SAVE THEIR souLs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
| power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 

| as the handmaid of Christianity. ; ae > 
Means or Accompiisument. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 

' and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the pa ports of 

| this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Cuina, Japan, the Sanpwicu Istanps, Cum, Braz, 
Franc, Iraty, Beverum, Denmark, Norway, SwEpEN, NEw Brunswick, &c., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. : 

2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ Magazine and Szamen’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—_oaNn Lipraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes” 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
| ries sent out by the Society, to May ist, 1876, is 5,559, containing 262,000 vol- 

_ umes, Calculating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report- 
} | ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 

have been provided by special contributions ‘from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 
| 4.—The establishment of Samors’ HomEs, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 
| the distribution of Bistes, Tracts, &c. = 

The Samors’ Hows, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
| commodated over 86,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 

sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other-cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollers contributed by may individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 
| Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The SaILoRs’ MAGAZINE is, when asked foxy) 
sent xratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Mem-~ 
| ers and Directors, npon as annual request for the same. 
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